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**"Most anything is interesting if you are interested in it. Anyhow, nothing 
from the sayings of Hornsilver Smith. 

RECEIVED with meekness Hornsilver Smith’s advice as to 
the unadvisability of enquiring into peoples’ names as con- 
nected with and reminiscent of their history, and I suppose 

my doing so led him to think I would keep on being humble and 
lowly in spirit. He seemed to take it for granted, because I had 
done a thing once, that he could count on my continuing to do it. 
It is a mistake that men often make with regard to women ; they 
don’t seem to realise that, as far as we are concerned, a thing that 
may succeed very well as an experiment will fail as a habit. So 
when | asked him what a grub waggon was for, and he said 
“grub,” I felt that it was time to—er—well, to change the gait. 
I was perfectly willing to be taught—about ranching; | was 
equally willing that Hornsilver Smith should teach me—about 
ranching. But I thought that that was about enough for him to 
undertake. I had my own theories as to conversation, and 
unlike many theories, the practice of them worked out well 
enough for ordinary use. 

When he said “ grub,” and then stopped short and waited 
to be led along into further particulars, I declined to do the 
leading. I said nothing, and a woman cannot surprise a man in 
any other way as much as she can by occasionally saying 
nothing; but, of course, the expression of countenance has‘a 
good deal to do with it. I walked along looking perfectly 
contented; Hornsilver Smith walked along too, but looking 
puzzled. After a very pauseful pause he decided to continue 
the conversation. 

“Yes, grub. That's sort of slang, you know. Its cow- 
boys’ slanguage ; what they’d ought to say ischuck.’’ Pause. 
‘** Of course there’s other things in the waggon besides just grub ; 
lots and stacks.” Pause. ‘ They getting the outfit ready now, 
and to-morrow they'll go and camp out over-night so’s to see 
what they forgot; then they can send back for it before they 
sure start on the trail. It’s a kinder-sorter rehearsing for the 
performance.” 

Here I condescended to speak. ‘I think I’ll wait for the 
rehearsal then, instead of going to look at the waggon now. It 
will be so much more interesting when there’s somebody there 
to explain things to me.” 

“ Wy, I'll be there now. That’s where I was going to take 
you to right now.” 

“Oh, were you?” I asked, with much politeness; it must 
have been a most successful intonation, for the party of the 
second part immediately announced that he would be d——d. 


is unless you are.” 
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“ How?” I demanded in a suddenly practical voice, as if 
damnation were not so much a state as a process—one to be 
described and explained. But my opponent siw his chance, and 
took it. 

‘¢ Now look a-here,” he began, in the most flattering tone 
that a man can adopt in speaking to a woman—-the tone which 
conveys the idea that the speaker is addressing himself to his 
intellectual equal—‘ I'll apologise; yessir’ee, apologise. “or 
that damn. But I’m just telling you one thing; if you keep the 
boys apologising for every little old cuss word you catch onto 
they using, they won’t get through the round-up this summer ; 
that’s what they won’t. You can’t round up cattle nor drive 
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MINNIE AND MYRTLE. 


‘em either, without swearing ; that’s what you can’t. Cows and 
niggers don’t think you mean a thing lessen you swear it at them. 
Nor soldiers. Now it’s like this; if you want to see what’s 
going on you'll have to choose between our idea of a round-up 
and your idea of religion.” 

| chose. 

‘“‘[ don’t mind swearing a bit when it is necessary,” I 
declared; ‘* what I don’t like is to see it wasted.”’ 

Hornsilver Smith eyed me suspiciously ; the situation was 
saved by Daddy joining us. 

‘“T was just going to look at the horses in the corral—want 
to go?” Hornsilver Smith looked at me enquiringly; he seemed 
uncertain as to whether I considered that the 
invitation included him. 

‘‘Mr. Hornsilver Smith was just going to 
show them to me too, Daddy, and we are all 
going out to the camp to-morrow to see the 
grub waggon,” I said, with the suavity that 
comes of the habit of improvisation. 

Affability, like virtue, is its own reward ; 
I found the next morning that instead of riding 
out to the camp I was condemned to the 
ignominy of a buggy and the tender mercies 
of Minnie and Myrtle, two animals who, under 
the Texas system of nomenclature already 
alluded to, were officially entitled to be regarded 
as horses. They had four legs apiece, and were 
notcowsnorsheep. They were each twenty years 
old, and both looked as if they could have done 
with a fresh set of teeth. Hornsilver Smith said 
that we were to have a better team coming home. 

He drove; that is to say, he held the 
reins, whipped the animals incessantly—he 
might as well have saved himself the trouble 
for all the good it did—and swore softly, but 
unmistakably. To divert him I again started 
the subject of the grub wagyon, and asked him 
to describe it to me. 
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“It’s a perambulating palace,” he informed 
me. ‘A cowboy’s retreat on wheels.” It has 
all the comforts of a home, and none of the 
drawbacks of a residence. It’s across between 
a Pullman palace car, Delmonico’s Restaurant, 
and the Hoffman House Bar. It’s a——,” but 
he suddenly checked himself and left me won- 
dering at two things: how he came to know 
the best restaurant and bar in New York, and 
why he was using so much better English than 
I had ever before heard from his lips. But | 
did not enquire; it might, I thought, have 
something to do with the acquisition of his 
rather distinguishing name. Instead, I remarked 
that I’d like to know what they put in the 
wageon to make things so comfortable. Horn- 
silver Smith said : 

«They always begin with the five B's: 
Bread, and Beans, and Blankets, and Bacon, 
and Red Ink.” 

I questioned the last item to the extent of 
saying that I did not know that cowboys drank 
brandy; from what I had observed I would have 
said that they drank whisky—perhaps the b 
stood for Bad whisky. 

‘‘ As far as spelling goes,” he replied, in a judicial tone, ‘ if 
you want to signify the character of what you get to drink out 
here you'd have to spell it b, a, double d. It’s warranted to 
kill at forty rods. I reckon that’s the reason none of us fellows 
ever let it get that far away from us if we can help it.” 

“Well then, what’s the use of putting it in the waggon, 
except as far as the driver is concerned! The rest of the men 
are on their horses all day, aren’t they ? ”’ 

“ That’s what they are, but they aint a cow-puncher from 
Texas to Montana but what’s got one military principle in his 
education, and that is never to get too far away from the base of 
supplies.” 

‘¢QOh, I see.” 

“You understand, they aint any brandy nor whisky either 
allowed to be carried in the waggon. It’s against the law to 
take any liquor into any of the Indian reservations, and the trail 
runs right through some of them. But they aint any law a-tall 
against red ink. Nor lemon extract. And I reckon if the 
amount of ink and pastry flavouring used in this section of 
country is any guide, we must be right up to the Boston 
standard in literature and pies.”’ 

“Tancy!” I said. It was an expression that an English 
friend of mine used when she wanted to say something that did 
not mean anything at all. What it came the nearest to meaning 
was, ‘I am bored, but polite.” It was this meaning I intended 
to convey, for my ancestors for a good many generations had 
been Bostonians, and I had no idea of letting a man that said 
a-tall and Injuns promote himself to a position of even brevet- 
equality. _ To be sure, I was not specially proud of ny Bostonian 
descent ; indeed, in that respect I was like Daddy. He said that 
he had been born in Boston once, but if he could be forgiven for 
it, he would promise never to do it again. However, it is one 
thing to say something of yourself or your belongings, and quite 
another to have that same thing said of you; hence my resent- 
ment at Hornsilver Smith’s speech; hence my ‘“ Fancy !”’ 

At first he seemed astonished by the reception accorded his 
sally, then he hung one leg over the side of the buggy, and 
swung it meditatively, then he looked hurt. 

The way to cure a man of that is to get him either angry 
or argumentative; it is about the same thing. I broke the 
silence : 

_ “There's one question I'd like you to answer if you don’t 
mind. Er—do you know anything about a grub waggon? It 
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seems as if whenever I ask you about it you give me more 
opinions than you do facts.” 

‘* And I kind of suppose that you are long on opinions and 
short on facts already,” he retorted. 

‘* One naturally would be in this section of country, wouldn't 
they?” I asked, with sweetness. 

‘““T pass. A grub waggon is what I said it was—a sort of 
portable home-sweet-home on wheels for the boys when they 
are driving cattle on the trail, and during of a round-up. The 
man that drives the waggon is called the cook.” 

‘¢Isn’t he the cook ? ” 

‘“¢ Well, if you’re speaking of him you'd say he was the cook, 
but you wouldn't ever say he was a cook. I don’t think.” 

‘© Ts that an opinion or a fact?” 

‘That's a fact; a grub waggon fact, too. He gets fifty 
dollars a month.” 

“For not knowing how to cook ? ” 

‘Well, you see, he drives the waggon too; and there’s one 
thing he can cook, that’s bread. Bread is his mainest holt. 
Then there’s the wrangler—he gets forty dollars a month.” 

“Fifty for a cook and only forty for a wrangler? A 
collegiate education doesn’t pay as well out here as plain every- 
day domesticity.” 

‘““No, nor anywhere else. But this aint that sort of a 
wrangler. This is a horse herder ; he goes along to take care of 
the extra horses.” 

“You haven’t said anything about extra horses.” 

‘‘They are there just the same. There’s a foreman and 
seven boys; the allowance is seven horses to each man, and 
eight work horses for the waggon. That's for a herd of about 
two thousand head of cattle. You see, when they all start out on 
the drive from here to Montana, Slick starts off——”’ 

“¢ Now, who is Slick ?”’ 

‘Slick’s the nigger cook—starts off ahead with the 
waggon and drives about as far ahead as he thinks the herd’ll 
travel between daylight and breakfast. He cooks there, and as 
soon as the boys come up and eat it, they drive the herd along 
again, and Slick hooks up his team and pulls his freight to the 
dinner place, and so on.” 

‘¢ But when does he wash the dishes? ”’ I asked, in my most 
house-keeping manner. 

‘‘ When does he which? Well—er—wy, you see—in fact, 
you see, it’s no sort of use to go washing stuff off of plates and 
pans and things, and then turn right around.in 
about four hours and put some more stuff of 
the same kind on them again. The only time 
you really need to wash dishes is: when you 
can’t remember what was in them last time. If 
you got a short memory you always got to 
stand the consequences, no matter whether it’s 
washing dishes or telling lies.” 

“Oh,” said I, and pondered. Mr. Horn- 
silver Smith was indeed instructive. ‘* What 
become3 ctf the wrangler ?” 

‘Fie just herds the horses along promis- 
cuous like, but it don’t prevent him from hap- 
pening along near the grub waggon about the 
right time. There’s the camp over there; 
and yonder’s the dogies.”’ 

‘* They look like cows.” 

“Well, they aint, they’re dogies; that’s 
what Montana men call Texas yearlings that 
they buy to take up there and turn out on 
the range.” 

‘“* How do you spell dogie?” 
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“ Give it up. When they go to Montana and feed a while, 
then you begin to call ’em cows. By the time they ship 
‘em to Chicago they promote ’em again; stop calling ’em cows 
and begin to call’em cattle. Some of’em they take to Kansas and 
corn feed. If they are good they don’t go to Heaven when they 
die, but they come as near it as cows can. They go in a trans- 
port to London and end up asthe Roast Beef of Old England.” 

‘“Mr. Hornsilver Smith,” said I, “‘ you know a great deal, 
considering that - “ 

“Considering that what ? ” 

“ Well, considering that your name is Hornsilver Smith,” 
after which I hurried on. ‘* You said that those were dogies ; 
yesterday you told me to call everything cows.” 


NYONE that has any 
famiiiarity at all with 
birds—even, and per- 

haps especially, with the 
humble canary in its cage 
must recognise the wonderful 
good luck of the photographic 
artist who has caught the hen 
bird in this picture in such a 
characteristic pose. Incident- 
ally it happens that the bird 
is a yellow-hammer; but the 
chief interest here is surely that 
it shows the bird exactly with 
that expression of eye and 
plumage that a hen bird of any 
kind always seems to wear just 
before settling down again upon 
its eggs. 

It is familiar enough 
in the sitting canary; the bird 
goes off its eggs with a little 
twitter and in a great hurry, 
shakes its feathers out, has a 
hurried mouthful or two of 
seed, a no less hurried beakful 
of water, then back up to the 
nest again. But, before settling 
down, there is always this 
momentary pause—the pause 
which the photographer has 
been lucky enough to catch 
here—when the whole facial 
expression of the bird seems focussed on the interest of seeing 
whether the eggs are still all right, though the feathers are 
beginning to puff themselves out in readiness to cover over the 
eggs as completely as possible. 

This at least seems the meaning that is most easily to be 
read out of the pose; but, whether that meaning be correct or 
no, there is no uncertainty about the pause. It is almost 
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“As a general thing, if you want people to think upwards 
of a good deal of you, don’t you go round reminding them what 
they said yesterday.” 

“‘ You say as a general thing ?”’ 

“That’s what I said,” he replied, and thereupon turned a 
fine magenta colour, but seemed otherwise perfectly  satis- 
fied to have it inferred that his opinion me-wards would 
not be affected by my remindings. As for me, I was so 
occupied in contemplating the spectacle of a genuine blush 
on an actual man that I maintained a wondering silence until 
with a “*whoa-p” from my cavalier we drew up near the grub 
waggon. 

( Zo be continued. ) 
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inevitably repeated, and here, by a happy chance, we have it 
caught for us. 

Tue Resutt of all this sitting, and the attention paid to the 
eggs in the first picture, will be some little fluffy creatures, like 
the three personages of the second picture. At first, and until 
after the first moult, there will be nothing in the plumage to tell 
whether these youngsters are to take after the humble, homely 
mother of the first picture, 
or after the more gorgeous 
father, with the crown of 
gold on his head that has 
earned for the family the 
honourable name of yellow- 
hammers. 

As a rule we do not see 
sd much of them at the nest- 
ing season as at other times, 
but during other times of the 
year they are apt to be very 
much in evidence just where 
other birds are few—on the 
roadside hedges that dwindle 
up to the bare moorland 
and most exposed places. 
Here the bird will sit up 
on the topmost branch of the 
small wind-crippled tree, 
singing his plaintive note at 
you, then off as you approach, 
with a short flight to the next 
tree that gives him a good 
point of view and perch for 
song, sing a few notes there, 
and on again till he tires of 
your monotonous ‘ Move on,”’ 
and flies back behind you 
to escape it. And some- 
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weather, these birds will congregate together, in company with 
other buntings (for the yellow-hammer is of the bunting tribe) 
and finches, paying marked attention to the farmer’s corn ricks. 
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Ofall our British birds the yellow-hammer comes nearest in its 
colours to the tropical gold of the canary, though the latter is of 
the finch family and the former a bunting. 








THE RIDDLE OF THE. CAMERA 


r | \HERE are persons, no 
doubt, that have the 
gift of St. Francis 

d’Assisoi of attracting to them- 

selves, by some gentle quality 
of magnetism, the confidence 
and the affection of all dumb 
animals. It was thus, as the 
accompanying picture shows, 
that I saw her first, with The 

Piczeons Crowpinc UP _ To 

Her as she sat in the farm- 

yard, feeding from hand, from 

lap, from shoulder—wherever 
she chose to throw the golden 
grains. 

No doubt it was greed of 
corn that brought the pigeons 
flocking to her for the moment ; 
but they would flock about her 
almost as besettingly when 
they knew she had no corn, 
just for the satisfaction of 
being near her and about her. 
The bantams too, rather shy 
little people that would scuttle 
off in comic alarm at the 
casual person intruding on 
their precincts, had the most 
perfect faith in her and would 
come PrckiInG aBouT HER 
Fret, even thrusting a curious F. Ol. 
beak within the loosely-made . 
shoes in search of any grain of corn that might have gone 
thither in hiding. 

And seeing her thus, with the remarkable gift of attracting 
and taming all animals—for it was not the birds alone, but the 
cows, the pigs, and even the very farm horses that acknowledged 
her omnipotent attraction—one could not well help wondering 
what her fate would be when that magnetism came to be exerted 
on the most important conquest that a woman’s life puts her in 
the way of making, the conquest of the king that is to rule 
in her heart. For after all there is only one king—ever— 
though there may be a dozen or two petty princes, and even 
a tyrant or two, may be; but never but one king. That is 
certain. 

So this was a problem, writ in the human document, that 
seemed worth the studying, and when I saw her passing the 
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PIGEONS CROWDING UP TO HER. atl 


IpLe Moments in converse with something under a fur cap, that 
pecked absently at a turnip with a wood-chopper, and affected 
an air of immense unconcern and nonchalance by virtue of 
a half-chewed straw in its teeth—this scene, partly framed 
by the half-open door of the wood-house, seemed worthy at 
least of a snap-shot of attention. Of course no words were 
to be overheard—one did not take a snap-shot with a mega- 
phone: one could only judge by the most delusive of guides— 
appearances. 

That was all that happened for an afternoon or two, and 
then she went back to her bantams and her pigeons again, and 
I thought it was all my fancy and nothing in it. But the drama, 
which might mean much or little, repeated itself, and then one 
of course began to attach more importance to it. It repeated 
itself more than once, not always with the hatchet pecking at the 
turnip, but always with its 
more essential features. Then 
there came other moments, 
other acts in the drama-— 
drama of which the scene 
was still laid at the door of 
the wood-house (scene full 
of immense possibilities), but 
this time it was not the fur 
cap, but a girl’s head with 
kerchief tied by way of 
sun-bonnet, that was framed 
in the half-open door. These 
were no longer idle moments 
—they were Moments oF 
CONFIDENCE; one hardly 
knows in which of the two 
the more mischief is 
wrought, but the former 
creates the trouble, the latter 
only increases it, pushing it 
about like a snowball, 
gathering weight as it goes. 
Again one could not hear 
what was said, but there 
was a Catching at the apron 
that seemed to betoken dis- 
turbance, and the clasp of 
the hands over the door and 
the perturbed look on the 
face had an air of electrical 
trouble, as if thunder were 
Copyright brewing, and a storm. Of 
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course one infers a deal that likely was never there to infer; 
but, after all, life would soon lose all its savour if we might not 
take the liberty of weaving our little romance; and we are dull 
enough as it is. 

And one day Tur Srorm broke. That at least is, again, 
how one reads it; for, as before, there was no megaphone ot 
telephone, but only a camera—a camera that tells no stories, 
fills in no colours, but only gives outline and light and shade. 
This time it was not the fur cap; at least the fur cap had for the 
moment been doffed in favour of the straw hat and the other 
habiliments of holiday. But yet one has a notion that it is the 
same face beneath the straw hat as it was beneath the fur cap. 
The question that one has to ask oneself more shrewdly is 
whether it is the same heart. That is the question, I take it, 
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THE STORM. 
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that the lady in the sun-bonnet is asking, as she gazes up from 
away down the path—‘is it the same heart that was beating 
below ’’—some two or three feet below, let us say, ta be 
anatomically exact—‘‘the fur cap on the day that it was 
pecking at that turnip at the wood-house door ? ” 

Of course these are the secrets that the camera will not tell 
us clearly—it is a camera obscura, with something of a sphinx 
about it, all the time. And there is a look, not altogether of 
triumph, but rather, as it were, of distress, about the face under 
the broad-brinimed hat that is close to the heart beneath the 
straw hat (whether the same heart, or no, that beat beneath 
the fur cap). And the face under the sun-bonnet does not 
look quite equally distressed. It is defiant, rather, and this 
defiance is expressed further by the look of the hand proudly 

set upon the hip, as much as 
to say “I don’t want you if 
you don’t want me.” 

That is all—that is all 
the story that the camera has 
been able to tell me, and very 
likely, more likely than not, 
I have read the story wrong. 
But that is just the interest 
of it—that is just why I am 
telling it. I want to be 
helped. I want each reader 
to have a look at these pic- 
tures (for the pictures do not 
tell stories, at all events) 
and tell me what they think 
about it, what their reading 
of the riddle is. Many heads 
are better than one, and one 
may make what story out of 
it one pleases. 

Only this I know; that 
she has gone back to the 
bantams and the pigeons, that 
she has no gage d’amour that 
I can hear of, save a chestnut 
*‘phillipine,” which she still 
keeps religiously But she 
feeds the pigeons and _ the 
bantams, that are fonder of 
her than ever before, in the 
farmyard by herself, and 

Copyright neither the fur cap nor the 
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straw hat appear any more at the wood-house door to be 
gossiped with; neither does the face in the kerchief done 
up into a sun-bonnet come. Only the animals seem more 
attracted to her than ever, and this I believe to confirm the 
reading of the riddle, as I have given it, through the camera. 
3ut I want help. SNAP-SHOT. 


r ’ “> 

A COCKNEY'S SPORT. 
-TRHIS is not the same thing as cockney sport, for of the latter there may be 
| much, seeing that some cockneys are said to amuse themselves by riding 
about after carted deer, while others kill or maim quite a large number 
of sea-gulls. This paper tries to tell only some of the sporting experiences that 
have fallen to the lot of one particular cockney who is singularly unsuited both 

by nature and training for any such excitement. 

Life has compensations even for ‘‘ bread-and-butter boys,” those common- 
place creatures who do little and dare less, for they have not taken many lives— 
even at ‘*Pool.” We have not forgotten how England’s rulers, several years 
ago, when some of her soldiers had been badly beaten, remembered suddenly 
how grievous was the sin of blood-guiltiness, took the thrashing quietly, and 
claimed the invention of a new kind of courage ; such is the bliss in the serene 
soul of one cockney, for scarcely can a microscope reveal on either hand a speck 
of blood. His life is in a certain sense unique, for he has done many things in 
the way of sport once, but only once ; once has he joined, unarmed, a grouse- 
drive, once has he ridden to hounds, once has he killed a bird (a rather young 
thrush) with a stone, once has he caught a finch in a gin, once has he killed a 
bird with a gun, once has he killed a pheasant in another way. By his gin- 
capture he was in no sense elated ; finding the bird in pain, he tore it limb from 
limb, and tried that form of sport no more. The gun-game followed at a later 
date, and resulted from staying with a schoolfellow of sporting tastes ; for many 
a minute on wintry days the two watched rabbit-holes with streaming eyes (as 
one can testify), while the ferret slept or smiled beneath the soil, and did by any 
chance rabbits come out to see the sportsmen shiver, the present writer always 
made a point of shooting at—he can hardly call it aiming at—the rabbit chosen 
by his comrade. The latter often whispered words of anger about ‘* waste,” and 
well he might, for the powder and various properties were his ; nor was his anger 
turned away by the soft suggestion that the cockney shot at his friend’s rabbit 
conscious of his own sure aim, and fearing lest his comrade, owing to inferior 
skill, might miss or only maim. In his calmer moments such as he has now, the 
cockney questions if he ever hit a rabbit, and it may be that the only victim of 
his borrowed gun was a tame pigeon; there was some talk about a pie, and the 
pigeon was perched upon a chimney-pot; as the cockney took a long and 
steady aim, his comrade cried, ‘‘ For 
Heaven’s sake don’t blow it to pieces!” 
and when, to the surprise of the 
cockney, the bird fluttered down, it 
was found that one pellet only had hit 
the creature, but this had chanced 
upon so awkward a portion of the 
pinion as to compel ‘the downfall of 
the bird, and it need scarcely be 
added that the cockney took no small 
credit to himself for careful avoidance 
of the catastrophe of which, at a criti- 
cal moment, he had been warned by his 
companion. The pheasant, as he has 
said, the cockney slew by other means. 


He was staying by the sea 
just thirty years ago, when a certain 
whirr of wings informed a_ sporting 
friend that a pheasant was flying over- 
head ; it soon dropped into the sea, 
apparently under the impression, for it 
was quite calm, that it was pitching 
upon a blue-green field—at any rate 
subsequent examination revealed no 
sort of wound, The evening being 
warm, the cockney had no objection to 
asecond bathe, so shedding raiment as Copyright 
he ran, he sought the sea, and swam out 
towards the pheasant—a fine cock. It was all the better tun that he managed 
to anticipate a boat launched from the hamlet on the other side of a great rock. 
rhe pheasant managed to move in the water but could not rise from it, much as 
he wished to do so, for the expression of its small face and several peculiar 
sounds in its voice gave token of amazement bordering on disgust—not without 
reason, for the cockney’s face is an odd one at the best of times, and was not 
improved by the constant kissing of a southern sun. He still remembers the 
vigorous beating of the bird’s wings against his rils as he swam ashore, prize in 
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hand. It is of interest to him, and to no other living creature (hence the 
mention of the fact), to be reminded that the bare and bald story of the incident 
was the occasion of his first and last communication to the /7c/d—his meagr: 
literary début. Meagre also, as is obvious, is his sporting record, though he has 
spent many happy hours trying to catch fish, beginning in lakes, continuing in 
rivers, and ending, as do rivers, in the sea. A sort of ‘* cussedness” pursues 
the cockney in his sport, for even though when he fished for trout he, like 
many others, caught nothing except his fly in a tree, when he tried for eels he 
caught the only good trout he ever managed to secure, and at another time when 
he was bottom-fishing in a pond he left his line awhile and caught a goodly 
duck ; this was a grievous disappointment, for seeing the rod much bent on his 
return, he fancied a fine fish secured, and thought the excitement of the ducks to 
be the product of some subtle sporting sympathy with his success, In yet earlier 
years, while still young enough to like sailing toy boats, he had left his line, 
which was trying to lure perch, in order to revel in a toy regatta, and on his 
return marvelled to see his rod prone upon the waters of the vast lake sailing 
out gaily from the shore. In spite of perils from leeches and other terrors of the 
muddy shallows, the cockney shed shoes and socks and waded after the retreating 
rod and line, and on reaching it, found that a fair-sized perch had seized the 
bait, but had in turn been seized by a pike, who was towing the rod to the rushes at 
good speed ; but just as the big fish was near the shore, and saw the cockney’s 
lace, he felt so sick that he gave up the perch and moved away, instead of 
retaining the perch and breaking rod or line as he might well have done. 

The cockney’s lines in later days have lain among the fishes of the sea, 
including crabs—those queer creatures who keep their bones outside ; but all that, 
mild as it is, forms another story which may be told another day, if any want to 
hear. 


Christchurch Salmon, 


HEY do not come from Christchurch at all, but from the 
“run” at Mudeford, where the combined waters of Stour 
and Avon run swiftly between the pine-shaded sand- 
banks to the Solent. They are caught in the great swing nets 
by a hard-working, ill-requited caste of men who have for years 
followed this precarious calling, often making as much in holiday 
weeks from the welcome gratuities of visitors who coach over 
from Bournemouth as they do from the very uncertain catch, 
Handicapped as these men are by the cost of their gear and 
licence, they must feel the vexatious litigation to which they are 
periodically —and often, it must be confessed, through their own 
foolish disregard of the rights 
of property —subjected, and 
which they can ill afford. 
Christchurch salmon are the 
freshest, in all probability, to 
reach the London’ market, 
though the bulk is bought up 
by Bournemouth hotels, ‘the 
nets being for the most part 
worked for local fishmongers. 
Dozens of enjoyable days 1 
have spent on those banks 
chatting with the men, who 
are always courteous and o‘ten 
cheery. There is much to 
interest, even apart from the 
great fish that, alas! none 
too often, come floundering 
between the walls of netting 
after the corks have swung 
with the tide. There are 
the gulls cackling on the 
dwindling sand-banks over the 
“C.L.! bar, and the gannets wheeling 

over early mackerel just pass- 
ing the Needles. A little way inland, too, the peewits are 
shrieking and gyrating, and a couple of kestrels are beating 
up the rabbit-holes for mice. It is hard indeed to believe that 
these splendid salmon would, had they passed the deadly net, 
have sustained life for the next few months on no regular food of 
any kind; but their ability to dispense with it seems, according 
to the latest accounts, beyond question. F. G. AFLALO. 


ILL-WISHERS: A Cornish Superstition. 


HE Western Morning News of March gth, 1890, entertained 
its readers with ‘the following account of a trial at 
Penzance :— 


“* REMARKABLE SUPERSTITION IN West CorRNWALL. 


“At the Penzance Guildhall yesterday, William Charles J+ 
farmer, of G., was charged with threatening to kill Mrs. Elizabeth 


.C., of the same place, and his brother, Stephen J., was charged 


with making use of similar threats towards Mrs. C.’s son. 
_‘‘Complainant’s case was that defendants, accompanied by 
their mother and brother, went to Mrs. C.’s house on Tuesday 
evening and knocked violently at the door. When Mrs. C. 
opened it, William J., who carried a heavy stick, told her he 
would murder her. “She asked what for, ant he replied that she 


had ill-wished his horse, causing it to kick. He said that he 
would kill her. Some of her sons came to her assistance, and 
after some high words the J.’s went away. 

‘‘Mr. Dale said that the defendants really believed that 
Mrs. C. had ‘ill-wished’ their horse, and though that was of 
course absurd, they denied having used the language attributed 
to them. 

‘William Charles J. said he merely asked Mrs. C. what she 
meant by her conduct. In reply to Mr. Bodilly, he said he had 
been to school and was twenty-five years old. 

‘«‘ Mr. Bodilly : And you, an educated Englishman of twenty- 
five, believe in ‘ ill-wishing’ ?—J.: Yes, sir, I do. 

«“‘How is it done?—I don’t know how it is done, but I 
believe it is done. 
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“‘ Then I understand that when you have a jibbing horse 
you say that it has been ‘ ill-wished ’ ?—Yes, sir, I know it. 

‘‘ How do you connect the kicking of the horse with Mrs. 
C. ?—She is always peeping at and watching the horse. 

‘Then you are a believer in the evil eye ?—Yes, sir. 

“‘ What were you going to tell her on Tuesday? Were you 
going to ask her to take off the spell ?—I was going to tell her 
about it. 

‘I suppose that you were rather nervous about going to 
the witch—felt a bit creepy ?—No, sir. 

“Then you were not afraid of being ‘ ill-wished’ ?—No. 

‘** Major Ross: Does she only ‘ ill-wish’ horses ?—Mr. Dale: 
No, for I have been told since I came into court that I shall 
be ‘ill-wished.’ (Laughter.) 

‘‘ The Bench bound both defendants over to keep the peace, 
in their own recognisances of £20 each, and one surety of a like 
amount. Major Ross said it was remarkable that two well- 
educated and respectable young men, who had no doubt had a 
religious training, should be found in the nineteenth century to 
believe in such utter rubbish.” 

Not long after this a West of England paper contained the 
following :— 

‘“« Superstition has not died out in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Plymouth. Within a radius of five miles a child met 
with a rupture. The friends, acting up to their belief, split a 
ground ash, and by means of wedges made an opening sufficiently 
large to pass the child through it three times, head first, against 
the sun. This done, they returned home under the impression 
that the child was perfectly cured.” 

And, again, in January, 1891, the following obituary notice 
of a remarkable West of England character appeared in the 
Western Weekly News :— 


“ Bitty BREWER, THE TAUNTON ORACLE. 


‘‘ Superstition still lingers on in the West of England. A 
strange character has just died at Taunton, whose life was an 
example of the great extent to which superstition existed. He 
was the ‘Wise Man of the West,’ and was named ‘ Billy 
Brewer.’ He was appropriately dirty in his person, and wore 
his hair, unkempt and uncut, in flowing ringlets down his 
shoulders, and altogether he presented a very weird and uncanny 
sight. To him went love-sick servant girls, who wished to see 
their future husbands; farmers who had their cows or pigs fall 
sick invoked Billy’s aid to remove the ‘evil eye’ which had 
caused the mischief. Billy was supposed to be able to discover 
the person who committed petty larceny upon his neighbour’s 
goods, and to circumvent the personal enemy through whose evil 
machinations business went away, or the milk would not curdle, 
or the mashing would not turn to a successful brew, or a murrain 
broke out among the stock. It was not poor, simple folk alone 
who believed in his powers. He was consulted by rich and 
poor, by sage and simple; ladies in their sealskins and their 
furs, as well as romantic servant girls straight from the perusal 
of the penny ‘ shocker,’ paid their midnight visits to Billy, and 
Billy must have done fairly well out of the credulity of his 
clients, for he was never known to follow any other calling for 
a living. Nevertheless, he never fell into the hands of the 
police. He was found dead in his bed on Monday morning, and 
left no lineal successor.” 

Yet more recently the following curious instance of robust 
faith came to light. (July, 1892.) 

** SUPERSTITION AT OTTERY St. Mary. 

** At Ottery Petty Sessions on Thursday, William Henry H., 
of Ottery St. Mary, was summoned by William S. for obtaining 
12s. from him under false pretences. Eliza P., a married 
woman, and daughter of the prosecutor, gave evidence as to a 
conversation with the defendant. He told her that her mother 
had been for him, and that it was lucky that she had, or it would 
have been suicide for both her mother and father. He also 
said, ‘There are seven working against me, so that I cannot do 
as I would.’ 

‘Charlotte S., wife of prosecutor, said that ‘ after a conver- 
sation with my daughter I went to see the defendant, and asked 
him if he could do anything for my husband. He said that I 
ought to have gone to him before, as it had been on nearly two 
years. He said, “I will put him right in a fortnight,” and that 
the charge would bea sovereign. I asked him if he could not 
do it for less, but eventually agreed to pay him a sovereign if he 
cured my husband. He told me to come over the next day, and 
I did so, when he gave me some pills, which he said were better 
than doctor’s medicine. I then paid him tos., as his daughter- 
in-law said it would answer better if part of the money was paid 
down. Defendant said, “If you come on Thursday I will give 
you a protection to wear.” 1 went on that day, and he gave me 
a piece of paper with a mark on it, and told me to sew it on a 
piece of black silk and put it inside my husband’s belt, and let 
him wear it day and night; he said he must ‘Jet me have a 
‘* protection” for myself, or I should get as bad as my husband. 
I told him there was nothing the matter with me, and I did not 
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want it, but when I called on him again, he gave me a piece of 
marked paper as a “ protection,” and told me to sew it inside my 
stays. I did so, and in a fortnight I lost several inches. I was 
very excited, could not sleep, and got up very early in the 
morning. I went to H. and I said, “I am as ill as ill can be, 
and you have given me this thing and brought me down with 
sorrow to the grave.” His daughter-in-law said that no one else 
had ever said so. He gave me another paper to wear in my 
band, and said, “‘ I myself cannot hurt you then.” He said there 
were seven working on me, and mentioned names. I said that 
one of those persons whose names he had mentioned could not 
do anything, and he answered, “ Yes, she can, she is a ronck one.” 
I asked him who the others were, and he took a Bible and key, 
and the Bible turned round, and he mentioned some more 
names. I paid him 2s. more, and he gave me twelve powders. 
I took two, and produce the rest.’ 

‘‘Cross-examined, witness said it was the band with the 
paper in it that brought her down. She had known the defen- 
dant for twenty-six or twenty-seven years, and had put him down 
as a very bad man. She did not know he was a herbalist. 
Defendant said he would cure her husband in six weeks. She 
had complained to defendant of noises in her house. The money 
she paid H. was partly collected from her children and partly 
earned by herself. 

‘“‘ Defendant was committed to take his trial at the County 
Sessions, and admitted to bail on his own recognisance of £25 
and another of £20.” 

Now don’t laugh, courteous reader, at these ‘‘ mysteries of 
the faith,” for, after all, these simple folk are by no means 
singular in their beliefs. Does not the genial author of ‘ Forty 
Years of a Moorland Parish” tell us how up to within quite 
recent times even the shrewd Yorkshiremen were implicit 
believers in the ‘¢ Conjurer ”’ or ‘“* Wise Man,” who, by working on 
the fears of the guilty, was able to recover stolen goods and work 
miracles of various degrees? Does he not describe how the 
quacking of wild geese overhead at night was mistaken for the 
barking of the Heath hounds? And does he not tell of the 
‘“‘ witches ” who were universally supposed to take the form of a 
hare and wander about the land, and how the only sure way to 
““bag’”’ them was by a shot witha silver bullet? Even in the 
district of which he writes so pleasantly and learnedly an infallible 
panacea for ‘ ill-wishing” was the burning of a heart stuck full 
of pins. 

But why should the witch assume the form of that most 
innocent of quadrupeds, the hare? We find an antipathy to 
poor pussy all the world over. Amongst the Thugs, if a hare 
crossed the path it was regarded as an omen of dreadful import. 
Even amongst the Boers, Kaffirs, and Hottentots of South 
Africa, the hare is regarded as an object of so superstitious a 
dread that none will venture to eat him. His inoffensive body 
is firmly believed to be tenanted by the spirits of dead-and-gone 
relatives and friends. 

The * Wizard,” or ‘‘ Conjurer,” or “*‘ Medicine Man,” as this 
professional gentleman is variously styled, according to his 
habitat, in spite of his absurd claims, undoubtedly filled a use- 
ful office before the introduction of the modern “ thief-catcher.” 
Curiously enough, when our ancestors first settled in North 
America, they found there a class of men called “« Powahs,” who 
were in every respect the savage representatives of the con- 
jurers they had left at home, and who, in the event of loss of 
goods, were always consulted, with the almost certain result 
of return of the stolen articles. 

Then, as regards witches, and the universal dread with 
which they have ever been regarded, is not the instinct which 
prompted Miss H. to scratch old Betsy B. with a knitting- 
needle, or, to take a more recent case, that which induced Mr. 
William Charles J., of Penzance, to threaten to kill Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C., the very same which led our more remote ancestors to 
fry those poor old ladies? Who can be surprised at the ancient 
cult of witch-burning, and other forms of human cookery, after 
the above? With such a spirit abroad in the land, who can 
doubt but that there are many amongst us even now who 
would watch with a relish the frizzling of an aged spinster who 
had committed no deeper crime than to “ put a wish on,” and go 
home afterwards with a weight off their minds, under the 
solemn conviction that they had done a pious act ? 

Who can say that the Cornish are not a people of strong 
faith when even the saintly Wesley failed to prick the bladder 
of ill-wishing and belief in witches? Nor let the highly-cultured 
product of Board School education curl the lip of scorn at the 
fondness of their forebears for gazing upon their enemy in a glass. 
For has not that eminent British seeress, the late Lady Hester 
Stanhope, of Assyrian renown, and whose admiration for the 
Cornish was unbounded, declared that ‘the spell. by which the 
face of an absent person is thrown upon a mirror was within 
the reach of the humblest and most contemptible magicians, but 
that the practice of such arts was unholy as well as vulgar?” 
This is, of course, conclusive. 

The reader who is interested in the philosophy of ill-wishing 
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and the kindred sciences—and what educated person is not—must 
be referred for further details to Sir Walter Scott’s ‘“‘ Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft.” Furthermore, if there should 
be anyone foolish enough to suppose that the ‘ superstitions” 
described in these articles are extinct amongst the intelli- 
gent and we’l-to-do classes, let me remind them that it was only 
the other day that we had a distinguished Russian lady in our 
midst who professed esoteric knowledge, held spiritual converse 
with certain professional gentlemen of Tibet, called Mahatmas, 
and even held a correspondence with them through the medium 
of some undiscovered and unlicenced post-office in the air. Like 
old “ Janny Hooper ”—or, to come to more recent times, Billy 
3rewer, the Taunton philosopher—this good lady had her 
admirers, who not only accepted her letters from Tibet, and 
Heaven knows from where else besides, with due reverence, 
but swallowed all her esoteric rubbish with the avidity of a 
love-sick servant girl of the last century. 

With regard to these curious manifestations of nineteenth 
century intellectual activity, we can only say, in Dundrearian 
speech, ‘It is what no fellah can understand.” Truly did the 
preacher declare that there ‘‘is no new thing under the sun!” 
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Some observations by Lord Halsbury, Lord Chancellor, 
in his address at the annual meeting of The Victoria Institute 
(August rst, 1893), will form a fitting conclusion to this 
small contribution to the history of human error. ‘ Each period 
has, of course, its popular madness or popular folly. . . . 
With an incongruity which is not without example in the tide of 
human error, we have seen in a proportionate degree the most 
marvellous credulity upon the subject of spiritual manifestations. 
Many who, if they do not reject absolutely, treat with a polite 
indifference the teachings of eternal truth, will, nevertheless, 
sit round a table and listen to the rappings or creakings 
with a half belief, if not more, in the inspired character of 
mahogany.” 

Finally, if there be any reader in whose mind the perusal of 
these articles may have excited a desire to peer into futurity by 
the aid of a “ professional gentleman” or lady, let me commend 
to his notice some lines of Dryden :— 


‘* Seek not to know what must not be reveal’d ; 
Joys only flow where fate is most conceal’d. 
Too busy man would find his sorrows more, 
If future fortunes he could know before.” 





CYCLING NOTES. 


friends and correspondents is, ‘* How 

far is it practicable to follow the Thames 
awheel as far as Oxford?” Rowing men know 
the river route well enough, but cyclists are given 
to taking the straightest roads between two 
points, and many, as a consequence, have not 
followed the windings of the Thames. It is an 
interesting ride, nevertheless, and one that per- 
sonally I have often taken, particularly when 
asked by visitors from a distance, or even from 
abroad, to pilot them along this route. Of 
course, one must not expect to be able to actually 
follow the river bank from start to finish, but 
one may keep within measurable distance of the 
water, and in some cases ride close to it at its 
most picturesque points. 

If I were advising an Atmerican or other 
visitor as to a choice of route, [ should direct , 
him to start at Richmond and proceed up 
Richmond Hill, and first of all enjoy the splendid 
panorama from the top. Then the park should 
be traversed, up to Kingston Gate, and the river 
touched again at Kingston Bridge. The tow-path 
should be followed right on to Hampton Court, 
and then a turn to the left shou!d be taken at 
the corner of the green, and the road followed 
to Sunbury. From Sunbury to Shepperton and 
Chertsey the road continues fairly close to the 
river, and bends round to the right past Chertsey 
village and proceeds to Staines. 

From here to Windsor is “a pleasant ride, the cyclist passing close by the 
historic ground of Runnymede, and later crossing the Long Walk of Windsor 
Park to enter the Royal borough. From Windsor to Maidenhead the rider is 
still in close touch with the Thames, especially if, halfway between the two 
towns, he takes the road to the right and passes through Bray. At Maidenhead 
there is a pleasant ride which I always recommend to friends, though it is not 
a main route. Just after crossing Maidenkead Bridge, a turn should be made to 


A QUESTION I have often been asked by 
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the right, and the tow-path followed to the famous Boulter’s Lock. Continuing 
a little to the left, one loses sight of the water for a short time, though the noble 
woods of Cliveden are in sight, and in a very short time one crosses the river 
again where it bends at Cookham. 

Here is a spot to linger at, as anyone who knows his river well needs not to 
be reminded. Crossing the bridge, the road proceeds through Bourne End, and 
round to the left through Little Marlow to Great Marlow. There is a: choice 
here of routes to Henley, either north of the river 
or south. The north road is the easier, but if 
this be taken the cyclist should make a point of 
first proceeding to the river from the town and 
viewing the bridge and its environment. The 
northern road goes past Medmenham. From 
Henley there is an easy ride to Reading, by 
way of Shiplake and Caversham, where’ the river 
is once more crossed. As may be seen from a 
map, one is in fairly close touch with the river 
all the way from Great Marlow, though not 
actually in sight of it; but the man who has 
never viewed the upper reaches of the Thames 
before can easily break off from the main road 
to visit such spots as Medmenham Abbey, 
Wargrave, Sonning, and the like, as to which 
Dickens’ ‘‘ Dictionary of the Thames ” will give 
him full enlightenment. 

Of the road from Reading to Oxford it is 
difficult to speak too highly. It skirts the river 
closely at several points, and at Pangbourne, 
Basildon, and Mou'sford one actually rides along 
its bank. One point I would particularly impress, 
however, upon the cyclist who takes this road 
for the first time, and that is that at Streatley he 
should turn sharply to the right and go down to 
the famous bridge dividing the villages of Streatley 
and’ Goring. The view from this point is 
perhaps the prettiest on the whole river. The 
ride continues a pleasant one through Walling- 
ford and Dorchester until Oxford is reached. 
Dorchester is known as the Oxford Ripley, and 
is a very picturesque village. On the entire route 
there is nothing really terrifying in the way of 
hills, and the ride is one which no one will readily 
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allow to lapse from his secollection 
after he las once taken it from start 
to finish. 

A most success!u! cycling gym- 
khana and {éte was held recently at 
Clifton, in aid of the building fund of 
the Bristol Church Day Schools’ Asso- 
ciation, There were a number of 
interesting events, of which two, 
reproduved from excellent photographs 
by Mr. F. Brombhead, are illustrated. 
These are the four-in-hand team driven 
by one 0’ the energetic honorary secre 
taries, Mr. W. N. Daubeny, and the 
ladies’ musical ride led by Miss Parr. 
It is satis‘actory to learn that the fund 
in aid of which the féte was held will 
be greatl, helped. 

Phe following delicious paragraph 
has been published late ly in the Awa/ 
World, an agricultural journal :—‘* It 
is not quite certain whether the posts or 
guides of caution put down on the 
roadside by the Tourists’ Cycling Club 
will impede the progress of the farmet 
when he is riding home at night. One 
generally rides on the crass al the side 
of the road, being much softer for horses 
leet Some say ihese erections for 
the guidsnce of the cyclist will be agreat 
nuisance, and very dangerous for 
those riding on horseback (say now, for instance, at nine o’clock at night).” 
This is surely one of the quaintest and most amusing paragraphs directed 
against the cyclist in recent years, As a matter of fact, danger boards 
are rarely placed where anyone could by any possibility ride against them ; 
one would like to know, moreover, why the farmer should specially be 
consulted in this matter and allowed to transgress the law by riding on the 
path, The law in that respect is administered against the cyclist with severity 
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enough in all conscience in town and country alike. Wherever the horse- 
drawn vehicles are used, the constant source of complaint and even of anxiety, 
so far as cyclists are concerned, is the blind turning of corners by drivers 
generally To this fact more accidents may be attributed than to any other, and 
it is surprising to note how Inkewarm the police are in regard to the matter. 
An example has been made, however, of one carter who has offended in this 
respect. At the Kirkcaldy Sheriff Court recently, a cyclist sued a firm of con- 
tractors for the value of a_ bicycle 
destroyed by one of the defendants’ 
carts having passed over it. The 
plaintiff was riding along when the 
cart in question came round the corner 
on the wrong side, owing’ to there 
being an empty lorry in the way. 
There were 3ft. between the cart and 
the cyrb, and while the cyclist was 
riding past in that space the horse 
swerved and the cart-wheel struck the 
bicycle and completely wrecked it. 
The sheriff found that the defendants’ 
carter was to blame. There could 
not be, he added, a grosser violation of 
the rule of the road than for a vehicle 
to come close round a blind corner on 
its wrong side, and that, too, at a 
pretty smart pace. He _ therefore 
decided in favour of the plaintiff for 
the amount claimed, with costs. 
THE PILGRIM. 


- - 7 RIrtTeC 
POLO NOTES. 
FY NHERE was a good match on 
| Thursday last at the Barn Elme 

ground between the home 

club, represented by Messrs. Waring, 
Cavendish, Wood, and Lord Shrews- 
bury (back), and Mr. Wilson’s team, 
consistins of Messrs. C. and H. Wil- 
son, Lord Villiers, and Mr. Meuzies 
(back). Play was fairly even for the 
first ten minutes, bnt early in the 
secon] period Mr. Wood made a good 
run and scored the first goal for 
Ranelagh. Mr. C. Wilson equalised 
matters during the following — ten 
minutes, and the visitors followed this 
up by scoring again in the fourth 
round. Menzies, who was playing in 
great form and hitting very — hard, 
shortly afterwards broke through the 
Ranelagh defence, and put up a third 
goal for his side against the one point 
scored by the club, and he was very 
nearly doing the same again as soon as 
the game was renewed, though this 
time the Ranelagh hack was not to be 
out-manceuvred, and their goal was just 
saved. It was not for long, however, 
as afler some clever passing between 
their Nos. 3 and 4, the visitors scored 
again, and having all the best of it for 
the remainder of the game, they ulti- 
mately won a fast good match by 7 
goals to I. ; 
Anyone who wanted to see a good 
collection of really high-class polo 
penies had only to go to Ranelagh on 
Wednesday, where a show of polo 
pony studs and coaching competition 
attracted a goodly company. It isa 
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fairly easy matier to become the owner 
of one good polo pony if one has the 
money to pay for it, but to get together 
a team of four is a far more serious 
undertaking : and it was a good idea on 
the part of the Messrs. Miller to create 
a class for the best four polo ponies 
belonging to any one member of a 
recognised polo club, This produced 
some keen competition among a number 
of good ponies, including such as the 
champion Fitz, Napper, Orangeman, 
the bloodlike Shooting Star, the handy 
lady’s Maid, and others. The first 
prize was given to Major Fenwick, 
whose team was composed of Fitz, 
Orangeman, Jack in the Box, and Miss 
Mac; Mr. W. J. Dryborough getting 
the second prize with Charlton, Napper, 
[witter, and Fusilier; and Lord 
Shrewsbury the third for <Aerolite, 
Conceit, Shooting Star, and Lady’s 
Maid. In the second class two prizes 
were offered for the two best studs of 
ponies, without any restriction as to 
numbers. For this Mr. Walter Jones 
showed Luna, perhaps the best polo 
pony in the world; Siren ; Charmer, who 
made 610 guineasat the Messrs. Miller’s 
Rugby sale; Little Fairy, who has won 
races on the flat; Billy ; the clever 
{fousemaid, and Varmint 
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It wou'd be difficult to match such a lot as these, 
and they took the first prize, Mr. W. J. Dryborough again taking second 
honours with his very useful team of. sevea, and Lord Shrewsbury being once 
more placed third. Among the eight competing coaches, which had to belong to 
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INTERESTED SPECTATORS. 


THE WINNING POLO TEAM AT HURLINGHAM. 


driven by Mr. Hankey. 


ILLUSTRATED, 


TENT-PEGGING AND JUMPING. 
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members of the Four-in- Hand or Coaching Clubs or to regiments, that of the 
Royal Horse Artillery was placed first with a well-turned-out team of chestnuts, 
This was followed by a Sweepstake Coaching Com- 
petition, in which the competitors had to drive a team supplied by the club, and 


of which Major Shuttleworth proved 
the winner. 

There was plenty of polo all the 
week through at Hurlingham, where 
the Handicap Tournament was being 
fought out between the six teams 
entered. Proceedings commenced by 
B team being put out of court by C, 
who scored § points to their oppo- 
nents’ 3. The winners, who were 
composed of Mr. Bentley, Captain 
Pedder, Count de Madre, and Mr. 
T. Dryborough (back), had all the 
best of the match for the first half of 
the time, at the end of which they were 
leading by 4 goals to love, and although 
the B’s began to score afterwards, 
Captain Pedder added another point 
for his side, who left off easy winners 
by 5 goals to 3. 

The mitch between A and E 
teams produced some good fast play, 
although the A’s won easily in the end 
by 3.goals to love. The winning four 
were Mr. Court, Captains Schofield 
and Mackenzie, and Mr, Neil Haig 
(back), the latter of whom managed 
very early in the game to get through 
his opponents and score. The Innis- 
killing heavy-weight is a bad man to 
stop when he means business. There 
was some very fast and even play during 
the remainder of the game, but the A’s 
succeeded in twice reaching their 
opponents’ goal, and so ran out by 
3 too. 

There was a capital attendance 
at Hurlingham on the following after- 
noon to watch the match between D 
and F teams. The former, who won 
a well-fought match by 2 goals to 1, 
consisted of Messrs. G. Lockett, F. 
Freake, Talbot Rice, and J. Gouldsmith 
(back), of whom Mr. Freake played-in 
great form all through, not only scorjng 
the two points put up by his side, but 
a'so saving his own goal by some 
brilliant play in the last period of the 
game. 

It was a great day, both at Hur- 
lingham and Ranelagh, on Saturday 
last. At the Fulham club there was a 
big crowd assembled to watch the final 
tie of the Handicap Tournament, 
fought; out between the A and* C 
teams.! This resulted in an easy victory 
for the A’s hy 9 goals to love. At 
Ranelagh Messrs. Walter Jones, F. 
Hargreaves, G. A. Miller, and W. J; 
Drybgrough turned out to represent 
Rugby against the Old Cantabs, play- 
ing Messrs. G. Heseltine, F. Freake, 
W. Buckmaster, and L. McCreery, 
the last-named team winning easily 
by § goalstoo, Another Kugby team, 
consisting of Messrs. W. McCreery, 


F,. Mackey, F. Bellville, and Sir 
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Humphrey de Trafford, then appeared on the ground ‘o oppose the home 
club, represented by Lords Kensington and Shrewsbury, Mr. A. Rawlinson, 
and Mr. John Watson. It was not Rugby’s day, however, and although they 
made a good fight of it at first, they were ultimately detcated by 7 goals 
to 4. There was also some capital sport provided by the Barn Elms executive 
in the shape of military sports, which excited plenty of interest. Sergeant 
Major Beal, Staff-Sergeant-Major Warne, Sergeant Vickery, Captain de Lisle, 
and Mr. Sanders were the heroes of the afternoon, whilst the Woolwich Riding 
Establishment enlivened the proceedings with a fine display of jumping and tent- 
pegging. Outpost. 


The late Mr. I. D. Walker. 


T is very sad news for every good cricketer, even for 
many who did not know him personally, but merely 
have the best interests of the game at heart, that Mr. I. 

D. Walker has gone from us. But there are very few that 
did not know him. Universally, wherever cricket is played or 
thought of, “ Donny” Walker’s name has been a household 
word for years—a name associated with all the best traditions 
of the game. And if ali the cricketing world bewails him, how 
much more that Middlesex County and that Harrow School, 





Dickenson. 
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both of whom owed so much to his unselfish labours of love. 
His loss seemed to cast quite a gloom over the pavilion on the 
occasion of the Eton and Harrow match, in which he would 
have taken such a warm interest. He was, comparatively, quite 
a young man, having been born in 1844. Of course even to 
mention his many fine achievements in cricket would be equally 
impossible and superfluous. Twenty years ago he was in his 
prime, and as lately as 1883 he and Mr. Alfred Lyttelton put on 
over 300 runs for the second wicket in a Middlesex v. Gloucester 
match—a score which at that tine was a record, and remained 
unchallenged for several years. A good friend to many a 
cricketer of a younger generation is lost in Mr. Walker. 





FROM THE PAVILION. 


ITERE were some severe massacres in the course of last week’s cricket. 

In such a match as that between Essex and Derbyshire, when the first 

; two bats of the ome county begin with very nearly a century apiece— 
Carpenter 95, and Mr. Owen 92—and the second brace of batsmen score over a 
century apiece—Mr. McGahey 115, and Mr. Perrin 104—the spirits of the 
opponents are a little apt to be depressed. That very excellent cricketer, Storer, 
batted excellently, but apart from his play there was no serious opposition to the 
deadly attacks of Mr. Kortright and Mr. Bull. A deal more interesting was 
the Yorkshire and Sussex match, the more interesting because it really seemed 
at one time as if the Southerners might give the confidence of the Northerners a 
little bit of a shaking. More than that it never looked as if they would do; 
but still, even that is more than many counties have been able to accomplish 
this year. Mr, Fry and Mr. Newham were the scorers of Sussex’s first innings, 
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and Mr. Brann and Mr. Murdoch made a really very fine stand in the second, 
with 85 and go respectively. But a feature of this second Sussex innings was 
the bowling success of Brown, who went on rather late and fairly defeated the 
Sussex defence all down the list. Certainly it is the best bowling he has done 
this year. On Yorkshire’s side the scoring was steadily consistent. Mr. Jackson 
did not look very comfortable when he went in, at an important, if scarcely a 
critical, point of the second innings ; but he has a way of not looking quite at 
home, and yet staying there—and staying there to some good, run-making, 
purpose ; so that we have come to think but little of any apparent lack of ease 
that he shows. Of course Yorkshire won; that goes without the saying. 
Almost equally does it go without the saying that Notts was busy at the same 
time—most painfully busy—in drawing its match with Lancashire. One gets 
tired of commenting on Notts’ genius for the draw. Shrewsbury made 92, 
which is almost equivalent to saying that the match was drawn, for Shrewsbury 
does not make 92 runs in the twinkling of an eye. Mr. Dixon made 65, and 
the whole side 219. It was a meritorious and a melancholy performance, which 
occupied the whole day, and saved them, by the margin of 15 runs, from having 
to follow-on. Mr. Jones, who would have enlivened matters had he stayed, 
was out at once—stumped off Lancaster. We were glad to see Attewell well 
enough to play again and to take a lion’s share of the wickets. , Sugg was the 
highest scorer for Lancashire, and of the older men Briggs backed him well; but 
it is more interesting to notice the younger talent— Mr. Hartley’s 61, Lancaster’s 
54, even Cuttell’s 45. 

Leicestershire played uncommonly well in their first innings against 
Middlesex, and had it not been for Mr. Stoddart’s very fine century and a-hal! 
(and all cricketers must rejoice at seeing him doing such fine things in his own 
old manner) the metropolitan county’s score would have looked queer indeed on 
the first innings. But as it was, it was the Leicestershire second innings that 
made things look queer for that county; and so the unexpected once again did 
not happen. 

Apart from the finish there was much interest in the Eton and Iarrow 
match. Harrow made so many runs, no doult, because of the quality of the 
Eton bowling. It was not so much that the quality was inferior as that it was 
without variation. Bowlers were changed, but there was very little change in 
the bowling. No one bowled very fast, no one bowled slow. The bowling 
presented no problems, and the Harrow boys reckoned with it as if it were a 
very simple sum. Mr, Dowson surely was the best bowler in the two elevens. 
The best bat is harder to find; but there was this which was interesting, in a 
batting exhibition that was quite up to the standard, that Harrow is obviously 
adopting a new style—a more upright, forward-playing, more free, and more 
attractive style. In this we believe we see the effect of the training of the late 
most deeply lamented Mr. I. D. Walker, and also the present coaching of Mr. 
M. C. Kemp. And a feature in the match that could not possibly go unnoticed 
was the remarkably fine wicket-keeping of Mr. Findlay. 

Of all fine things that Dr. W. G. Grace has done since he first began—no short 
while ago—playing first-class cricket, none has been much better than he lately 
did in this year of his jubilee against Essex, both with bat and ball. His 
batting in both innings was most admirable, and in the first innings of [ssex he 
took the wonderful proportion of seven wickets out of the .en, and they were 
the best wickets of this strong team. In the second innings, though he did not 
take a wicket at all, his bowling was not to he scored off, and his analysis was 
little affected. 

Brockwell’s fine play was the largest determining factor in the result of the 
Surrey and Hampshire match. There is no doubt that the better side won. In 
the second innings of Hampshire it is remarkable that Abel caught no less than 
five men out; and in this regard it may be observed that the county that has 
every prospect of being this year’s champion—Yorkshire--owes a deal of the 
success that has put it into that good position to the wonderful ability of the 
team to hold the caiches. They are good all through, with bat and ball, on 
slow wickets or fast, but these qualities would not have stood them quite in 
such good stead if the team had not had a ‘ catching” epidemic. 

Tn the interesting Lancashire and Sussex match a point was the wonderfully 
successful bowling of Baker in the second innings of Sussex. Indeed, both with 
bat and ball his help was invaluable, but we are less aecustomed to seeing him 
distinguish himself in the business of attack. 

Cricket on the whole has been interesting to watch, and the grounds are 
hard and fast, but the northerly direct’on of the wind has made it catch-coldy 
work in the pavilion. We are still expecting summer. LONG-SLIP. 


OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 

ISS VIOLET LEIGH is the daughter of the Hon. E. 

| Chandos Leigh, C.B. For the last three years she 

has been known as an accomplished horsewoman and 

a bold rider with the Warwickshire, Bicester, and Grafton ; 

her famous horse Pierrot, grandson to Pero Gomez, is as well 
known as herself. 
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The Editor will be glad to recewwe sor consideration photographs, in- 
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those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for refroduction, together 
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Tt must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the cop) rivht to submit the photosraph (0 the 
Editor of CountRY LIFE for reproduction. 

Volumes I. and II. of COUNTRY LIFE are now ready. Cloth, gilt edges, 
ais. ; or half morocco, 255. each. 
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Gun-Headache. 


E are from time to time favoured with letters from 
correspondents enquiring whether there is any 
specific remedy for gun-headache. Had we know- 

ledge of any such infallible cure we should certainly patent it, 
before giving it to the public, and thereby make a fortune and 
retire, But, failing the panacea, we think we see an alleviation 
of this distressing ache in the tendency to long cartridge 
chambers—in other words, to relatively heavy loads fired from 
relatively light barrels. It is very certain, in the first place, that 
the man who thinks to lighten his headache by lightening his 
guns, falls into a very fatal error. He is doing that which is 
infinitely more likely to aggravate than diminish his distress. 
Gun-headache, in all probability, is occasioned principally by two 
causes—vibration and noise. Noise is of course only a form of 
vibration, but the name “ noise” is specially applied to vibration 
directed on the eardrums. Noise is vibration that we hear. But 
we are inclined to think that gun-headache is less the effect of 
noise, simply, than is commonly supposed. And this we can infer 
f om two circumstances ; the first, that we have known persons to 
suffer from gun-headache who do not suffer at all from that 
hyperesthesia which makes all excessive noise an acute distress 
= secondly, from the circumstance that we have found persons 
pice eae suffer from gun-headache very nearly equally 
Shain € to it, whether they are shooting with black powder, 
pear, — or what not. We know that we are not 
Pr ng the general opinion in expressing this view, but it is 

e that has been forced on us by our own observation, and also 


by direct evidence taken from others. Many people we have 


heard declare that « no man will ever 
shoots with ‘X’ powder ”’; 
always found that the man 'w 
ment has never known 
headache, and whenever 


get gun-headache if he 
but on further enquiry we have 
ian who makes this magnificent state- 
in his own: head, the sensation of gun- 
we have asked a sufferer he has always 
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told us that the difference, though appreciable, between black 
powder and some of the more smokeless and noiseless kinds is 
not great. 

We are therefore forced to look to another quality than 
sheer noise as the principal cause of gun-headache, and this 
quality we believe to be the vibration—the shaking of the body 
and head caused by the discharge and its recoil. ‘Taking this as 
a working principle, it becomes ‘‘as plain as a pikestaff” that 
lightening the gun must be a mistake—must tend to aggravate 
the distress, which is the effect, by aggravating the vibration, 
which is the cause. It surely does not need argument to prove 
that with a light gun the vibration is greater than with a heavier. 
It is a fact that is sufficiently well proved by the experience of 
every sportsman. 

One of the advantages claimed, and we believe very justly 
claimed, for the Vena Contracta gun—the twenty-bore barrel, 
and the twelve-bore cartridge chamber—is that it is less liable to 
cause headache than the ordinary twelve-bore gun, possibly less 
than the ordinary twenty-bore. This latter possibility may again 
seem, at first sight, something like a paradox. Light charges, 
it will be said, must surely cause less vibration, even as they 
cause less noise than the heavier. This is of course true, other 
things being equal. But then other things are apt not to be 
equal. The charge that is light for one gun is heavy for another, 
and a charge that might cause intense vibration and consequent 
headache, fired from a light gun, might be quite innocuous, and 
scarcely be felt, when fired from another ; and it might so happen 
that a twelve-bore cartridge fired from a Vena Contracta would 
give less vibration than a twenty-bore cartridge fired from many 
an ordinary twenty-bore. 

Therefore when we see our friends who suffer from gun- 
headache constantly lightening their guns as they lighten their 
loads—shooting their twenty-bores with loads up to the very 
limit of their capacity, and possibly a little beyond—we cannot 
help pitying them as unfortunates who are sailing on the wrong 
tack. If they would only lighten the loads while keeping the 
weight of the guns, we believe that they would do a deal better 
—so far as their heads went. So far as the head of game went 
they might not do so well. What we want to combine for them 
is a minimum of vibration and noise with a maximum of killing 
power in the gun, and a weight that shall not make the cannon 
neec.essly unwieldy. 

And this combination, as it seems to us, is arrived at more 
satisfactorily by massing the weight about the breech of the gun, 
and firing comparatively heavy loads through comparatively 
light, because small-bore, barrels, than by any other means that 
we have tried or seen. The Vena Contracta method that we 
have noticed is one way. Another way is to lengthen, instead 
of broadening, the cartridge chamber. We believe that Messrs. 
Holland have made several guns of this kind that have given 
great satisfaction, with rather longer barrels than they generally 
give their twenty-bores. Of the merit of their ordinary twenty- 
bores, and their small-bore weapons generally, the writer can 
speak with a confidence that is the result of a personal experience, 
but it is only by hearsay that he can speak to the qualities of the 
twenty-bores of this peculiar make. The Vena Contracta gun, 
too, the writer has seen doing good execution and killing its 
game cleanly and well. It appears to require special care in the 
boring, but the result of a well-bored cylinder is a very perfect 
pattern on the target. 

But in any case, so far as the sufferer from gun-headache is 
concerned, the principle appears to be the same. There is little 
vibration on the dischaig2 of these guns, because of the weight 
that is necessarily massed far back, around the breech, to give 
the additional strength required to resist the unusual strength of 
the charge. This is the prime secret. The noiseless, smokeless 
powders help, the light charge helps, rubber pads on the stock of 
the gun help, any form of-shoulder pad helps; but of all the 
mechanical alleviations of gun-headache the most effective is 
this massing of the weight far back. It seems to have a won- 
derful effect in lessening the vibration. 

But, after so much said with regard to the gun and the 
loading, there is something to be said about the manner of using 
the gun and of loading the human barrel. As all matters relat- 
ing to the gun and its loading should be conducted with care, so 
will the prudent man be caretul, if he be inclined at all to gun- 
headache, of the loading of his own barrel at luncheon and at 
dinner. In perfect health no man, probably, would feel gun- 
headache; and the maxims of ordinary common-sense are not 
to be neglected because a man proposes to put the blame of any 
“head” that may afflict him on the gun. - And of the manner of 
using the gun there is this to be noted—a maxim of the A B C 
that every schoolboy learns when his father first puts a gun 
into his hands—the weapon is to be pressed tightly to the 
shoulder at the moment of firing. That loose holding to the 
shoulder is a potent and frequent source of gun-headache no one 
need doubt long, for he has but to shoot a shot or two with the 
gun thus loosely held to give himself aches both of the shoulder 
and the brain. 
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ENLEY was full of the praises of the new umpire’s 
launch, of which the timbers are sewn together with 
copper wire, because the swift craft made no wash—an 

omission conducive to the comfort of the occupants of both 
racing and pleasure boats. Reflecting upon the construction of 
the vessel, one is driven to the conclusion that there is nothing 
new under the sun. It is an open question whether the “ dug- 
out” or a craft sewn together with the sinews of animals or with 
vegetable fibre is the more antique. The ancient Britons cer- 
tainly used coracles similar in form to those which are still navi- 
gated by fishermen on the Severn, the Wye, and the Dee. The 
sewn boats of the West of Ireland are also of very ancient 
type, and we believe we are right in saying that the North 
American Indians sew their birchbark canoes together. Possibly 
the skin-covered vessel is the older; for one may suppose that 
primeval man was capable of manipulating the skins of beasts 
before it occurred to him to burn the midale out of a log and 
make it into arude canoe. Nails were a late development of 
civilisation ; and we are now reverting to the aboriginal type. 

It is a thousand pities that the Metropolitan Drinking 
Fountain and Cattle Trough Association should be, as_ it 
unfortunately is, in low water. No less a sum than £5,000 
represents the indebtedness of an association which does 
yeoman’s service to thousands upon thousands of domestic 
animals, and prevents a very great deal of cruel suffering. 
These troughs and fountains number 1,400 in all, and ought to be 
supported out of metropolitan funds. ut since, as a matter of 
fact, they are supported by private charity, it remains only to 
say that the association asks for subscriptions, that they may be 
addressed to 70, Victoria Street, and that there is no man or 
woman of any creed in religion or politics, or of no creed in 
either, who ought not to subscribe. 





Lord Rosebery, always a master of the art of delicate 
oratory, is never more brilliant than when he makes a purely non- 
political speech. Of making such a speech he had an excellent 
opportunity when he unveiled the tablet in Beaconsfield Church 
to the memory of Burke. Now Burke, as we all know, was one 
of the finest political orators of all time, but many of us have 
forgotten that he was also a gentleman farmer, and devoted to 
his hobby. So it was of Burke the country gentleman, of Burke 
the friend of Arthur Young, of Burke showing off his pigs, and 
so forth, that Lord Rosebery spoke gracefully and wittingly on 
Saturday, and the scene in Beaconsfield Church was very pretty 
and interesting. 

Arthur Young, the great authority on country life, mentions 
the existence of a plan in his day as to prize-giving which is 
now unhappily extinct, but as prize-givings with their recitations, 
speeches, declamations, trumpet-blasts, mayonnaise, and claret cup 
are rather dreary, it might be well to restorea custom which was 
ancient and godly. Arthur Young speaks of a competition in 
speaking Latin—a real yeoman talk—the novel point being that 
silver medals were given to the boys who spoke with the greatest 
‘fluency, propriety, and elegance,” while a gold medal was 
awarded to the teacher of the successful speaker, so that even 
ushers sometimes got something in those days. 


Long ago we remember a visit to a well-known purveyor of 
wild animals, upon which a rough wooden case attracted our 
attention. It was marked “ Return to consignor; not up to 
description,” and it contained a crocodile alive. . Almost was 
this a cause for tears, not crocodiles’ tears either; for one could 
not but sympathise, even with a crocodile, condemned to 
slow starvation because he was not up to sample. Something 
of the same kind has happened on a large scale in Paris, 
where no less than 4,000 African tortoises have made them- 
selves a passive nuisance at the Gare Saint Nazare. They 
were consigned to a chemical manufacturer, who intended to 
make them into syrups! But for some unknown reason the 
manufacturer declined to receive them, and they, after the manner 
of tortoises and other creatures left without food, began to die 
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and to smell. At last the railway authorities made a present of 
the survivors, still numbering several thousands, to the Jardin 
d’Acclimatation, where they are very popular. 

A strange condition of things seems to exist just now near 
Burnham-on-Crouch. All people, including a few schoolboys, 
know that in that part of Essex the sea can only be kept out by 
dykes, which were originally built by Dutchmen. Some months 
ago a combination of wind, high tide, and rain sufficed to burst 
these bonds in certain places, and fields weltered in salt water. 
This damage was in most parts repaired and the dykes made 
good, but in certain places nothing has been done, the gaps grow 
wider as time goes on, and the salt water, like the abomination 
of desolation, stands where it ought not. Essex land may not 
have a high market value, but one would suppose it worth a bit 
of building and repairing, and it seems strange that, if owners 
neglect their duties in cases where such neglect is damaging 
to neighbours, there should not be in these days of fuss and 
interference some power to compel them to do their duty. The 
ground must be very salt, and the grass where visible looks very 
sad, but as Country Lire has lately shown how fond sheep are 
of a good salting, it is a pity that flocks of them are not sent to 
\vurnham for a change. 


The steam trawlers must surely be chuckling a little at the 
outcry that is now being directed against the sailing trawlers. 
These latter used at one time to assume many airs of virtue at 
the expense of the wicked steam trawlers, that went over the 
ground regardless of fair wind or foul, raking up the bottom— 
the nurseries and spawning beds. But now it appears that 
these sailing gentry are no less wicked than the steamers, and 
trawl up the bottom no less relentlessly. It is difficult to see 
what difference it can make to the nurseries at the bottom of 
the sea whether the trawl that is disturbing their domestic 
happiness is being dragged by the agency of steam or sail above, 
but it does seem time that some legislation should be put in 
motion to protect the areas that ought to be sacred, and also to 
impose a minimum limit of size to the fish that may be taken by 
the trawl. The flat fishing in the neighbourhood of King’s 
Lynn, for instance, has been infinitely damaged by the perpetual 
catching of small soles, which are so insipid in taste, as well as 
inferior in weight, as compared with the big, broad, thick fish 
that used to be so estimable for breakfast. 


We hear a good deal about the need of parochial visitation 
(grand things need big words) as an item in country life, but 
perhaps think too little of the method and manner of such visits. 
There was in a Devon parish some years ago a parson who felt 
no “cali” to pay calls, and consequently the mere shadow of his 
form in passing was felt to have a virtue, one old woman on 
being asked if he had ever come to see her proudly replying, ‘ I 
once seed the tail of his hoss”; but his sister thought to fill up 
that which was lacking in him by visits not so long as loud. 
She was restless, had a strident voice, and was rather critical. 
A sick woman who had suffered an invasion thus described the 
process, ‘‘ Her cometh, and her strampth, and her hollerth, and 
her goeth again.” An unconscious mistress of epigram was she, 
as were many poor women before elementary education came to 
teach them to talk telegraphese and to be as dull as the rest of 
us. People not dulled by education have often a good gift of 
making words. One old Berkshire cottager stated, as one 
consequence of a cold day, the fact that ‘ my teeth chakkled ”— 
a pleasing variant upon ‘‘chattered’’—and added by way of saving 
clause “as many as I’ve a-got,”’ which words recalled to mind 
the defiant yet broad-minded utterance of an old Berkshire 
woman who, when a reader of the Scriptures—not a Scripture 
reader—read of the various occupations in another world, moved 
her toothless jaws sufficiently to say, ‘let them gnash ’em as 
has ’em.” 





Uncertain and baffling winds were experienced on July 7th, 
the opening day of the Mudhook Yacht Club Regatta, to the 
success of which Mr. Colin Scott’s exertions contribute, conse- 
quently there was a great deal of fluking in many of the contests. 
The proceedings opened with a match for yachts exceeding 7oft. 
linear rating, in which Mr. F. B. Jameson’s Ailsa and the Duc 
d’Abruzzi’s Bona were entered. The cutter got the best of the 
start, but before the mark-boat was reached Ailsa obtained the 
lead, which she kept during the remainder of the race, and 
eventually beat her opponent, which on the whole was badly 
served by the wind, by the substantial margin of gmin. 51sec. on 
corrected time. The 65ft. match produced an exciting contest 
between Mr. P. Donaldson’s Isolde and Mr. P. M. Inglis’s 
Astrild; the former, however, proved her superiority over the 
newer boat, and at length won a well-sailed race with a lead of 
over 11min. No less than four cutters started in the 52ft. match ; 
they were Mr. W. P. Burton’s Penitent, Mr. J. Gretton’s Eldred, 
Mr. F. A. Dubs’s Senga, and Messrs. Connell’s Viera. Mr. C. A. 
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Allan's Forsa was also entered, but met with an accident just 
before gunfire. Penitent gave up during the first round, and the 
new Southampton-built cutter, Eldred, managed to beat her two 
remaining Scotch antagonists. 


Aldridge’s sales of sporting dogs, now quite a feature of the 
London season, have opened very auspiciously, the record sale 
of the whole of Sir Humphrey de Trafford’s bench and field trial 
winners having been followed by one of miscellaneous properties, 
the fifty-eight dogs put up realising over 1,000 guineas. The 
draft sent down by Captain Heywood Lonsdale from the Ight- 
field kennel was responsible for close on a third of this total, the 
setters selling particularly well, every one of the draft reaching 
double figures. Another Shropshire sportsman, also a keen 
supporter of the National Field Trials, in Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. Cotes, sent a mixed draft, and succeeded in getting top price 
of the day, 41 guineas, for a wavy-coated retriever, Black Art. 
She was benched in splendid bloom, and, being a winner as well 
as one of the best workers Colonel Cotes ever had, was not dear 
at the price. The gems of the sale, however, were the retrievers 
from the Cheshire kennel of Mr. G. R. Davies, the ten being 
sold for 2584 guineas—a most satisfactory result. Previous sales 
of this gentleman’s strain had, however, proved that remunera- 
tive prices can always be obtained for such stock. All the 
animals were in perfect condition, and formed one of the 
handsomest lots ever sent up for sale at Aldridge’s. 

Lord Rothschild has again given consent for sheepdog trials 
to be held in his park at Tring in connection with the show of 
the local agricultural society next month. So successful have 
previous ones been, that increased classification is contemplated, 
aud, as was the case last year, North of England and Welsh 
owners of dogs trained for trials are to be invited to compete. 
In the previous week, the famed Llangollen meeting, witnessed 
by Her Majesty some years ago, is to be held in Vivod Park, 
under the presidency of Lord Trevor. Among the special 
prizes offered is one of £5 given by Sir Thomas Meyrick for the 
best dual workers, two dogs having to be handled at the same 
time. 





_ Yorkshire is having such a series of successes in county 
cricket—a series so remarkable that we may almost apply to it 
that severely hackneyed epithet “ unparalleled ’—that one begins 
to ask oneself whether the time has not come again when we 
might get a great deal of interest out of a match between one 
county and the best that can be picked from all the rest, as in 
the old days when Kent or Sussex, or Kent and Sussex, would 
play All England. That such a match would be interesting no 
one can doubt. The only argument that is brought against it is 
that it would be infra dig.—as “every schoolboy” says—for 
representatives of all the counties to have to play against one 
county. But surely all that kind of argument, again to use 
schoolboy phrase, is ‘*Tommy rot.” We ought to try to 
remember that we play cricket for pleasure and amusement ; it 
is not a **death or glory” matter. And if the representatives of 
all the counties should be beaten, it would not do them a deal of 
harm. It might tend to make the champion county ‘“ beastly 
cocky ’’—we seem to have tumbled into the schoolboy vein in 
this grave discussion—but probably they would be “ beastly 
cocky,” and with every right, without that. If it would save 
the pride of the counties, it might be suggested, in getting up 
the Yorkshire v. All England match, that ‘The Champion 
County v, All England” should be made an annual fixture. 
hen it would not be so galling to their feelings as the placing 
of Yorkshire in a unique position—“ for this season only "— 
might be. These suggestions we submit, with respect, for the 
consideration of the authorities. 


liney have a pleasant custom at Harrow School that each 
boy shall plant a tree as soon as he has made fifty runs in an 
innings in a school match. There is thus formed the commence- 
ment of quite a little avenue, and we can imagine the interest 
with which the man may return to the old playground to watch 
the growth of the tree that commemorates his first great cricket- 
ing success. Unless earlier won, the Eton and Harrow match 
ot this year may have given the occasion for several additions to 
the incipient avenue. 

It seems that we may be on the threshold of a new era—an 
era of cheap golf balls, cricket balls, tobacco pouches, and an 
infinity of other articles made of either gutta-percha or india- 
rubber, which are the gums of different plants, though the public 
mind is apt to confound them; articles that we have long 
thought ought to bea great deal cheaper, but which kept their 
se oe of the comparative scarcity of their raw 
Pe pe i e truth is, that chemistry has for a long while been 
eR rieaipsh “8 a se cn substitute for these gums, but 
satel Ba we can believe what is told us on very good 
york 3: ny? ¢ ‘ong required substitute has at length been found, 

a co-npany is on the point of being launched to develop 
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it, under some such name as “ Maponite.” It is, of course, 
the process of compounding, not the actual material, that is new. 
The theory of the indestructibility of matter seems to carry with 
it, as a lozical necessity, the theory that ‘“‘new matter’ is a 
virtual contradiction in terms. 

Meanwhile, all that we hear of the newly manufactured 
compound is wonderfully good. It is cheap—so cheap that golf 
balls can be made of it for a halfpenny, and cricket balls for two- 
pence—the supply is virtually inexhaustible, and its qualities of 
endurance are superior to those of gutta-percha, india-rubber, or 
leather. Both golf and cricket balls have been tested by masters 
of the respective games, and found to be very good. Ina short 
time, in fact, we may see ‘“ Maponite” invading many and 
various corners of our varied life. It is spoken of as a possible 
substitute for wall papers, for road metal, for the backing of the 
armour plates of ships. And if for all this, why not for boots, 
for harness, for the seats of chairs, and for all the million and one 
uses to which leather is put? In a word, ‘ Maponite’’ seems 
likely to take the place of rubber and leather in as many different 
ways as celluloid has steppe.| into the functions of ivory and 
tortoise-shell. And ‘* Maponite” has the merit of being non- 
combustible. 








There has been a great, and rather an unaccountable, 
mortality this year among turkey poults, especially in some of 
those southern counties where they are reared in large numbers. 
‘‘Reared” is hardly the word to use in connection with this 
year’s fortunes, for so large a percentage as something like 75 per 
cent. have died—drooped and died, apparently, of no very specific 
disease. Damp is the especial enemy of the infant turkeys, but 
it does not happen that this has been a particularly damp spring, 
though cold and cheerless.’ But as a rule they can stand 
ordinary degrees of cold, such as we have had, well enough, 
though they are always delicate during the first three weeks or 
so after hatching. If they once pass that stage they nearly 
always thrive, but this year a week or a fortnight has been about 
all the lease of life given to most of them. It looks as if turkeys 
would be dear in the Christmas markets. 


The year, we regret to say, is not fulfilling its promise. The 
hay—the greater part of it—should be fairly well saved by now, 
and be a fine crop; but the corn crops are poor, blight-beset, 
unsatisfactory. Blight, too, has possession of the hops, which 
are also thin in the bine. Universally bad the accounts of the 
hops seem to be. It is not always thus. Sometimes, when 
Kent suffers, Worcestershire is joyful—the more joyful for the 
other’s suffering, because a failure of the Kent crop means 
better prices for the successful Worcestershire crop. But this 
vear there is none of this robbing Peter to pay Paul. Both 
Paul and Peter are paupers. It is a sad time. And the com- 
petition of foreign hops is always severe, even when the crops 
are good, competition both from Germany and Hungary—-where 
fine hops, it is not to be questioned, are grown—to say nothing 
of the quassia and stuffs used for the cheap beers. 


Hops are always a speculative crop, and on that account 
seem to have a fatal attraction for the amateur farmer. There 
is a notion that, as the expenses are large, so are the returns, 
in good years, proportionately large. There is a measure of 
truth in this, but it is not as true as it used to be, for whereas 
the expenses remain about the same, the foreign competition 
has reduced the possible profits. There is, in truth, no crop 
that is less suited to the experiments of the amateur, for where 
the paymaster is the actual owner and has thorough know- 
ledge he may be depended on to exercise caution in the 
expenditure for a little extra cleaning or so on. Where the 
paymaster is only a manager under the owner, it is not in 
human nature that he should be equally prudent, nor is the 
unskilied judgment on the value of the proposed work worth. 
what it ought to be. On the whole, the kindest advice to the 
amateur that meditates beginning hop-growing is that of Punch’s 
cynic to folks about to marry—* Don’t.” 

It is good hearing that, as a nation, we are the richer by a 
whole new giraffe—a fine specimen, from the northern parts of the 
species’ habitat, a male, which has reached the Zoo in good 
health, and without too severe sufferings from mal de mer. The 
vision of a sea-sick giraffe is so pitiable that the new visitor 
deserves our best congratulations on this head. It is the more 
important that our collections of live or dead creatures should 
be constantly enriched in proportion as their native haunts are 
constantly being impoverished. In comparatively few years’ 
time it seems likely that only in museums and zoological gardens 
shall we find specimens of very many of the wild and beautiful 
things of the earth. We have not many specimens of the 
American bison in our Zoo; but it appears that, few as they 
are, they are so many more than survive in the unprotected 
state in their native land. Yellowstone Park has them; but 
the open prairie has only heaps of their bleached bones. 
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| ae: is one of the few examples of great houses which 


have been developed out of buildings of moderate size. 

The original house, as purchased by the late Lord 
Overstone, was a good Berkshire manor house of some local con- 
sequence, but not large. It had been the property of several 
families—the Wymondsoles, Bastards, and others—when it was 
acquired by the father of the present Lady Wantage. It 
became his favourite country residence, and by successive 
additions developed into a great house, and the centre of his ever- 
growing Berkshire estates. The most striking feature of the 
interior of the present mansion is the great hall, entirely fitted 
with antique wood-carving of the finest design, in which are set 
panels of ancient tapestry, and one incomparable picture, the 
Murillo which Marshal Soult originally brought from Spain, 
but from which the monks who owned it cut out and secreted 
the Virgin’s head. This was recovered by Lord Overstone’s 
agents, and the picture is now perfect. The gardens at Lockinge 
have a character of their own. Their growth, which has been 
gradual, and their development, which has been carried out with 
a reserve of strength in scenic effect not common in landscape 
gardening, has centred mainly round the stream. This brook, 
which originally hollowed out the long valley in the side of the 
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chalk downs in which Lockinge lies, runs through the whole 
length of the grounds and park. It plays the part of the Nile 
to Egypt, from the upper glen, along which the gardens are 
constantly growing back into the chalk hills, to the lakes in the 
park below. If anyone wishes to see what can be made of a 
little chalk stream, and the coombe which such streams naturally 
form on the sides of the downs, he should go and look at 
Lockinge. About a mile of it has been used, either as a brook 
garden, or in the form of pools, reckoning from the head spring 
to the end of the lake below the house. The general character 
of the lower pools and park may be seen in the view from 
Lockinge House, in which the pools, set on either side with water 
flowers and brilliantly coloured herbaceous plants, wind among 
the masses of great elms. For the first three-quarters of a mile a 
succession of natural springs falls into this brook, from the sides 
of the glen. The opportunity for creating a brook garden has 
been made the most of. In the upper portions, which are 
wooded mainly with tall elms, the undergrowth of sweet briar, 
wild clematis, hawthorn, scarlet dogwood, and yellow osier 
is encouraged. From this tamed wilderness the stream emerges 
into what were formerly the grounds of Betterton House. Here 
it was long ago dammed into two ponds, now filled with trout, 
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and set round with fine trees. From this 
point the flowers invade the brook garden, 
and the glen is converted into a green giade, 
with mown grass below the trees, and thousands 
of briars, narcissi, daffodils, crocuses, marsh 
marigolds, bunches of pampas grass, Canter- 
bury bells, and clumps of scarlet tritoma on 
the stream banks. The brook is fast and 
shallow and full of trout, which add life and 
movement to the whole. Here the combina- 
tion of rocks with water—the great want of 
most chalk streams—-begins. Spring after 
spring breaks out in the banks, and each of 
these has a rock garden made round it, some 
wet and splashing, with fern and water mosses, 
some dry and sunny, with brilliant coloured 
rock plants. It was by this brook that the 
Royal party were photographed ,during the 
recent visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to Lockinge. 

From all this mixture of sun, shadow, 
glen, flowers, and ferns, the stream emerges by 
Lockinge House itself. Here the contrast of 
colour is most brilliant. The rich reds and 
greys of the house, set among brilliant flowers 
and the greenest turf, the grey little church 
nestled between the house and the steep side 
of the glen, lawns like green plush, sur- 
rounded with beds crimson, scarlet, yellow, 
and blue, and plenty of bright Coxwell gravel 
on paths and terraces, give a feast of colour, 
Round the house are small formal Italian 
vardens with their little box hedges and some 
large clipped yews. ‘These yews are a triumph 
of ‘‘ tree moving,” for though at least a century 
old they have only been at Lockinge some 
thirty years. From the trough-like valley in 
which the hoase is set gardens merge into 
park and park into fields by insensible grada- 
tions. A garden walk may be set with almost 
wild herbaceous plants and heaths, like that 
from which the view here given is taken, or as 
trim and formal as that seen just below the 
house itself. One slight but very effective 
addition to the colour of the formal walks is 
made by painting all the tubs in which 
camellias or orange trees are set a bright lapis 
blue. All rails, posts, and gate-posts, on the 
other hand, arecoloured rich brown with Stock- 
holm tar. These good contrasting colours go 
well witn the ripe-red brick in walls and 
parapets, and in the long and pleasing fagades 
of the house. The transition portions of the 
gardens on the hillside and near the -park are 
set with flowering shrubs and trees standing 
in mown turf. Delicate variegated maples, 
with deeply serrated leaves, flowering sumach, 
the dark leaved prunus, and in winter the red 
bark of the scarlet dogwood, all give colour and 
variety. By the house itself the stream dives 
under the lawn in a culvert, and emerges into 
a lake, part of which is included in the garden 
itself. Here are masses of narcissus, daffodil, 
and snowdrop growing naturally by the water. 
All the irises, tritomas, and other tall plants 
gain a double degree of colour by reflection in 
the lake. As chalk streams are perennial, the 
level of the lake and brook seldom alters— 
another advantage of the Lockinge brook 
garden. The growth of all these beauties 
has been gradual. For some forty years reflec- 
tion and good taste have developed the gardens 
from dimensions suited to the original old manor 
house to an area suited to the present pile of 
buildings which form Lockinge House. The 
park is very steep, narrow, and hilly, covered 
on the north slope with fine beeches, and in the 
valley and near the house with ‘immemorial 
elms.” The fruit gardens and houses are more 
interesting to the professional florist than to 
the visitor. They were constructed on a hillside 
formerly covered with cornfields, and are still 
entirely apart from the house. In the future, 
perhaps, the most striking of the surroundings 


of Lockinge will be the new park in process 


of development on the slope of the high downs, 
at a distance of a mile from the central mass 
of house, church, buildings, and gardens. This 
already includes nearly 2,000 acres, laid down 
to grass, planted, and watered—not the least 
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difficult problem during the last few years. The rolling slopes of 
the downland, rising to a height of between 65oft. and 750ft. above 
sea level, look down over the whole valley and demesne of 
Lockinge, and will in time form one of the most magniticent back- 
groundsof any housein the South of England, comparable in some 
respects to the wooded park and downs above Arundel Castle. 
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the way, is going to follow the example set by Mr. Hall Caine’s 

‘* Christian ” last year by bringin: out Mr. Anthony Hope’s new book on 
the 25th of this month. May good fortune attend tnis bold enterprise, for 
there can be no question that the present times and seasons of the publishing 
world are irritating in the last degree. Moreover, there is very little doubt that 
the suggestion, oflen made by pu lishers, that Society does not read, at any rate 
'n summer, is quite erroneous. This much at any rate I know, that during this 
summer of 1898, it has been more difficult to get the book you wanted from 
Mudie’s thin at any time during my recollection. To get the boo'ss you do not 
waut is still quite easy. 


S° genial Mr. Arrowsm‘th, of Bristol, who was a keen rifle-shot in his time, by 
wn 


We Rupert of Hentzau,” which is the book in question, is a continuation of 
‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” and it has been ay pearing in one or two weekly 
papers, or In a magazine or somewhere. But to most of us it will be quite fresh, 
for, if a story is a good story, the natural impatience to get to the end of it, and 
to know what happens to the men and women whom we come to know and 
like, makes reading by ‘‘ numbers ” too great a trial of endurance. That it is a 
good book none need doubt ; but for all that, ‘* Zenda,” with its whimsical play- 
lulness, its dexterous dialogue, and i.s consummate art in the depicting of absurd 
Situations without permitting them to seem grotesque, is not a book which will 
take a sequel easily. 

_ To very few authors is it given so complete’y to rea‘ise the humanity of 
their creatures as to be able to come back to them in later volumes. Foremost 
among them stands Mr. Hope’s model and master, Dumas. Athos, D’Artagnan, 
and Aramis remain human and natural, and always masterpieces, in every work 
in which they appear. Thackeray has a pretty way of calling back some of his 
old friends on to the stage for a moment or two. But the writer in our own 
— pany makes his characters live longest is Anthony Trollope. I speak of all] 
Hes men in familiar tones because they are great. One does not speak of Mr, 
pe teed Mr. Keats, o- of Mr. Carlyle ; why then of Mr. Trollope or 
vik an pa “a I speak of them in the present tense because they are 
ie ah ore eady ae a moment’s notice to cheer me when Iam weary or 

Ys wits tae solace and the least tiresome companions in the world, 
és ee e 7 ; Her Escapades, Adventures, and Bitter Sorrows,” is the title 
‘coming novel by Mr. William Black. Love and adventure in the 
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Highlands, ‘‘in a theatre of river, sky, and hills,” are Mr. Black’s theme, and 
it is quite safe to look forward with eager anticipation to the birth of the volume. 
It is true that a ‘Seaside Bookseller,” whose opinions are published in the 
Academy, laments that ‘ William Black’s novels should be ousted by rubbish.” 
But does that really happen? Watch the children as they pass from childhood 
into boyhood or girlhood, or from these last to man’s or woman’s estate. Their 
taste is pure and healt! y and strong, and they are all for the old favourites. 
The demand for these may wane from time to time, but that does not mean that 
they are not being read. My Thackeray’s, Scott’s, Trol!ope’s, and Black’s have 
each and all of them been the delight of many readers, What is unfortunately 
true, so far as my observation goes, is that the increasingly nomadic habits of 
Society and the love of living in hctels and in flats, where there is no room to 
~ keep anything, tend to thwart the proper desire of men to possess many books. 

As necessity makes strange bedfellows, so Literature makes strange col- 
laborators. The last news is that a brilliant quartette of lacies are to collaborate 
over a volume to be called “The Modern Marriage Market.” The title, by the 
way, sounds powerfully like that of a tract, and the subject is one on which 
novelists and satirists and playwrights innumerable have written from time 
immemorial. The new contributors to the ancient theme, however, are likely 
to have a variety of opinions to urge, for they are Lady Jeune, Miss Marie 
Corelli, Mrs. Flora Annie Steele, and the Countess of Malmesbury. By the 
way, is it an intolerable heresy to suggest that there is really very little substance 
in the subject, and that, on the whole, Society is not so black as it is painted ? 
You meet venal and mercenary marriages on the boards of the stage and between 
the boards of a novel; but in real life, in high Society, and in middle-class 
circlés, such marriages are very rare. 


3ooks to order from the library :+— 
“Life is Life.” By ‘* Zack.” (Blackwood.) 
**Wilmay.” By Parry Pain. (Harper.) 
‘* Meg of the Scarlet Foot.” By W. E. Tirebuck. (Ilarper.) 
**The Making of a Saint.” By W. S. Maugham. (Unw n.) 
‘* The Monk of the Holy Tea.” By Lucas Cleeve. (White.) 
‘* Personal Forces of the Period.” By T. IL. S.-Escoit. (Lurst and Blackett.) 


LOOKER-ON., 


Peterborough Hound Show. 


--TRUE show of hounds annually held in connection with the exhibition of the 
L Peterborough Agricultural Society has become quite an institution, and 
very small indeed is the number of hunting men and women in this 
sporting old England of ours who do not support it. It has, indeed, become as 
fashionable to visit the hound show at Peterborough as it is a little earlier in 
the season to be seen on the lawn at Ascot, and although the ordinary visitor 
may find things rather sow compared with the bustle of a dog show, under 
Kennel Club rules, the hunting enthusiast is quite satisfied with his Peterborough, 
and would be sorry indeed to find its power usurped by the general introduction of 
hounds into the schedule of all important dog shows. Nimrod and Diana 
declare that this is unnecessary, and that only one show of hounds during the 
year is wanted, such show to be Peterborough, and Peterborough alone. This 
is reasonable, for there is no denying the firm hold the great North Midland 
fixture has on all who follow hunting. ’ 
its position as a representative fixture is to-day stronger than ever it was, 
whilst the attendance last week afforded most eloquent proof—if, indeed, such 
were needed— that as a mid-season gathering of hunting men and women it is as 





even when in 





popular as ever it was, 
the height of its fame as one of the 
most fashionable reunions in sporting 
Yorkshire 

A glance round during judging 
showed that but few countries were 
unrepresented, Mr. G. C. Wentworth- 
Fitzwilliam (The Fitzwilliam), — this 
year’s president, being supported by 
keen lovers of the chase from all 
quarters. Masters of Foxhounds ** on 
the active list” were present in large 
numbers, whilst many ladies were also 
among the crowd, the Countess of 
Lonsdale being a very prominent figure. 

The scene was, indeed, a brilliant 
one when on Wednesday morning a 
start was made with the dog hounds, 
Mr. John Watson (Meath) and Mr. J. 
C. Straker (Tynedale) taking to the 
flags prompt to time. For the best 
couple of unentered hounds whelped 
since December Ist, 1896, there were 
nine entries, 

Phe judges had not much troub.e 
here, for, mainly by the aid of Raglan, 
a magnificent young hound, a littie 
loaded in shoulders, perhaps, but very 
typical in all other respects, Mr. 
Mackenzie’s (Woodland Pytchley) got 
the verdict from the East Essex couple. 
Raglan afierwards won the Nimrod 
Ciub inkstand, offered as a special 
prize for the best single hound, and 
also Mr. N. C. Cockburn’s champion 
cup. This was a big triumph for Mr. 
Mackenzie, whose allegiance to the Bel- 
voir blood has proved its own reward, 
The remaining principal prizes fell to 
the Warwickshire—big winners last 
year, by the way—Acton, Tudor, Turn 
coat, and Tuscan doing duty in the 
two couples of entered hounds class, 
in which the Pytchley were second, 
Tuscan, Tudor, Turncoat, Nailer, 
Talisman, and Tancred winning the 
president’s cup, whilst Nailer, a singu- 
larly elegant hound, possessed of grand 
bone, nicely shaped skull, and almost 
pertect legs, feet, and body, secured 
stallion honours, the Pytchley Painter 
being a good second Inclusion in the 
schedule of an extra class for unen- 
tered dog hounds from packs which 
had never won a first prize at Peter- 
Lborough proved a wise move on the 
part of the committee, no fewer than 
seventees, entries being made. Will 
Dale, in the pretty green costume of 
the Badminton, had a very hearty wel 
come trom old /ab/tués of the show, 
and quite a cheer went up when he 
was handed one of the 45 premiums 
for Governor, Goblin of the East Essex 
and Paradox of the V.W.H. (Crick- 
lade) being the other winners. The 
latter struck critics as being far higher 
in point of quality than either of the 
other two winners, Goblin being ex- 
ceedingly shy, and thus _ handi- 
capped very considcrably. 

After luncheon the bitches were 
brought out, and here but one pack 
was in it, every first award, except 
the special prize offered for the best 
single hound, falling to Lord 
Willoughby de Broke. Cooper had 
all his hounds in splendid bloom, and 
never was triumph more complete. In 
Serious, Tragedy, Timorous, Seam- 
stress, Typ.cal, and Sentiment, 
winners in the three couples class, 
the Warwickshire had one of the most 
even lots ever seen on the flags. They 
were a picture, and about as evenly 
matched as any hounds could be. In 
going round the pens while the judges 
were at luncheon young Boore drew 
attention to Typical, a first season 
bitch by Trimmer—Hapless. What 
a strain! She fulfilled the prediction 
of all her connections by easily winning 
the bitch championship. The one 
honour not gained by the Warwick- 
shire was the special prize offered for 
the best single unentered hound, won 
by the Woodland Pytchley Trusty, a 
very taking youngster. 

It was close on five o’clock on 
Wednesday evening before the fox- 
hounds were finished, and then there 
was the usual scramble for town, 
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Back agiin in the morning for the harriers and the beagles was the order, but 
matters on the second day were comparatively quiet, the crowd of notabilities not 
being so great. Foxhound men look with disdain on what they term hounds in 
miniature, but it was an interesting show, despite the absence of the bigwigs. The 
announcement that the committee had decided to make a presentation of plate 
to the secretary of the show, Mr. John Smart, in celebration of the attainment 
of the society’s majority, and also as a mark of recognition of the services he had 
rendered, was well received by the critics. No good end would be served by 
oing into details of the awards, for they differed very little from previous years. 
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is not much doubt as to what the feelings of its inhabitants will be towards 

the lady who has put an end to it, simply because she herself happens 
to ‘object to horse-racing.” Stockbridge is a quiet little country town, with no 
resources of its own, and the only harvest of whose inhabitants was their annual 
race-meeting. The abolition of this spells ruin to the prosperity of the place, and 
means to a countless number of its poorer inhabitants the loss of their one and 
only opportunity of adding a few comforts to their lives of daily toil. © How the 
lady who has done this thing can recon- 
cile it to her conscience to embitter the 


Tr week just past witnessed the end of racing at Stockbridge, and there 


lives of so many of her fellow-creatures, 
solely for the indulgence of her own 
narrow-minded whim, I fail to under- 
stand. The people who are vo/ affected 
by it are the promoters of the meeting, 
the Bibury Club, who have secured just 
as good a course at Salisbury, and Tom 
Cannon, who has simply moved his 
training establishment and_ breeding 
stud elsewhere. It is the poor who 
have to stay where they are and suffer. 
‘* Live and let live ” isa principle which 
never commends itself to the sect of 
which this female Pharisee is evidently 
a shining light. 

But enough of this unpleasant 
subject. The first day of the recent 
meeting, the Bibury Club day, was 
inaugurated by the victory of O:pah, 
who was sent to the post to oppose 
Leisure Hour, in the place of her s:able 
companion, Collar, for the Hampshire 
Stakes, and who had little difficu:ty 
in defeating Prince Soltykoff’s son of 
St. Simon and Love in Idleness. The 
Champagne Stakes brought together 
the previous winners, North Britain, 
Silver Thames, and Quassia, who ran 
second to Model Agnes at Newcastle. 
The last-named, who is by Mr. Ralph 
Sneyd’s handsome sire, Blue Green, ow Taunt. 
of Mara, by Doncaster, her dam 
Clemence, by Newninster, and the 
principal strains of blood in whose 
pedigree, therefore, are those of 
Stockwell, Touchstone, Vedette, and 
Weatherbit, made most of the running, 
and won cleverly by two lengths from 
Boucan, with North Britain third. On 
Wednesday, the first day of the Stock- 
bridge Meeting proper, last year’s great 
Ebor Handicap winner, Harvest Money, 
took the Beaufort Handicap of a mile 
and a-half from the ‘‘ welsher” Kam- 
pion, Teufel, who was giving him no 
less than 23lb., and two others ; and 
that useful all-round performer, 
Morello, by Cherry Ripe (who I hear 
is likely to come to this country) out 
of The Sabine, had no difficulty in win- 
ning the Andover'Stakes. The Stock- 
bridge Cup only brought out two 
runners, the useful Hipsand Haws and 
the filly by Juggler out of Pink Pearl, 
of whom the former led throughout and 
won easily by two lengths. The 
winner, who was bied at Mr. Ralph 
Sneyd’s well-managed stud farm at 
Keele, is by Dog Rose out of Lady 
Villikins, by ilagioscope, a fact which 
should not be forgotten by buyers when 
the Keele yearlings come under the 
hammer at Doncaster this year. I hope 
to see them before then, and to give 
my usual account of them in these 


Stockbridge Foal Stakes, resulted in a 
match between Flying Fox and No 
1 rumps, in which the first-named did 
Just as he liked with his solitary oppo- 
nent, an 1 won ina canter by a length. 
lhis was the second winner Orme had : 
during the week, and it will not be ‘ont 
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The entry in harriers was larger, but, it must be regretfully admitted, the old 
type of harrier is fast disappearing. Dwarf foxhounds appear to be all the 
rage with judzes, and about the only true harriers brought out on the 
flags were those of Mrs. Pryse Rice, a very keen admirer of what is now 
rather contemptuously referred to as the old-fashioned variety. Old-fashioned 
or not, it is ¢4e variety, and present-day judges will never succeed in making old 
harrier men think otherwise. A similar remark applies to beagles, although we 
liked those of the Cheshire and also Mr. Johnson’s, but it is a mistake to favour 
foxhound type, for, sooner or later, the variety will suffer. BIRKDALE. 


long before this son of Ormonde is bang at the top of the tree among winning 
sires, as I have always foretold that he would be some day. There is no blood 
in the Stud Book to be compared to that of Birdcatcher, and its two best 
channels are those of Stockwell and Sterling. Electric Light is by the last- 
named out of Beachy Head, by Knight of St. Patrick. In 1893 she 
bred Dynamo to Peter, and in the following year Kilgrian to Kilwarlin. 
Between them these two colts accounted for three events on the concluding day 
of the last Stockbridge Meeting which will ever be held, at any rate for some 
years to come, the Kilwarlin four year old taking the Broughton Selling Welter 
Handicap, and the Peter five year old the Alington Handicap (in which, with a 
year and glb. the best of the weights, he just beat Hips and Haws) and the 
Longstock Plate. A feature of this meeting was the début of Tom Cannon’s 
fourth son, Charles, who rode Melanv! in the Johnstone Plate, and from the way 
he shaped, promises to bring yet further renown to his distinguished name. 
Lingfield was looking its very best on Friday, when the principal event of 
the afternoon was the Great Foal Stakes. Why only four runners should have 
been found to do battle for this I cannot understand, and as it was, the Fulbourne 
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ty Hy 41 Stakes winner, Trident, was naturally 
} made a very hot favourite indeed. He 
isa powerful, big-boned colt, by Ocean 
Wave (by See Saw out of Par Excel- 
lence, by Stockwell) from Lady Love- 
rule (by Muncaster out of Nellie, by 
{Hermit), and therefore inbred to Stock- 
well. I1e won in the commonest canter 
imaginable, and there may be a d.s- 
tinguished career in front of him. 
Nun Nicer was naturally made favourite 
for the Imperial Stakes on the second 
day, though personally I thought 
Lowood had a chance, but as it hap- 
pened neither of these was ever in the 
race, which went to Lord Stanley’s 
Schonberg, by Royal Hampton, trained 
in Mr. George Lambton’s stable, and 
evidently one of the improving sort. 
The Newmarket Second July Meeting ‘s 
in full swing as I write these notes, but 
on Friday and Saturday the racing 
world will be at Sandown Park, where 
on the first of these two days there will 
be a great company assembled to see 
the Ec'ipse Stakes run for. The 
betting is sure to be very c'ose between 
Goletta and Velasquez, the latter of 
whom I expect to see run very much 
better than he did at Newmarket. At 
the same time [ fail to see how a fort- 
night’s work can have made sufficient 
difference to enable him to turn the 
ps : ; tables on his Princess of Wa!es’s Stakes 
= { 5 = See Ge 4 ° victrix, and I therefore expect Goletta 
pon str — Se i= a - = ie — 7 to beat him again, although it will 
e ” — : = — probably be a near thing between the 
pair. Ourpos?. 





Taunt, FINAL FOR THE GOBLETS. Copyright 
Henley Royal 
Regatta. 


HERE need be no hesi- 
tation in expressing 
the happy judgment 
ad age (: a ‘ Bice i that, save for one drawback, 

gre UN mets ) ae mee ny Me Soom s et §=8=6& retrospective glance at the 

Ses satire mt 4 am ~ Henley Regatta of 1898 is 
+ 4% nt eel ee te P er entirely satisfactory. Glorious 

WV Pr July weather is the first essen- 
| Wabi tial to success; no three days 

OMT orem could have been more delightful 


et, aaa 


4 ‘ ‘Ty ry 
Tag ote TRAM \ — , § =o than Tuesday, Wednesday, 
ae | ed see = =oand Thursday of last week. 
Se Good racing and an exhibition 


of first-rate oarsmanship are, 
after the weather, of consider- 
able importance. Great as are 
the crowds of spectators, and 
keen as is the interest taken 
in the most delightful water- 
party of the year and in the 
dresses of the ladies who are 
its chief ornament, the racing 
is, after all, a matter of some 
moment; and there is little 
doubt that, under much seeming 
gaiety and an assumption of 
frivolous indifference to the 
serious business of the regatta, 
there is an underlying stratum 
of desire to see each competing 
crew “swing, swing together, 
E ‘ and to witness exciting contests. 


% oe pee 

aes y -& : 
5 Se me . hz are Now you may have good racing, 
E a 


, Sar o pat or at any rate close racing, 
yam 
bd 





without good oarsmanship; and 
the croakers declared in ad- 
vance that although the regatta 
might showthe first, it certainly 
would not produce the second. 
But their raucous and melan- 
choly auguries were forgotten 
and discredited when Howell, 
of Trinity Hall, won the Dia- 
mond Sculls in the record time 
of 8min. 2gsec., and when the 
New College crew carried ott 
the Visitors’ Challenge Cup 
in 7min. 47sec. Both of these 
finals were won easily, and 
Taunt. THE CRUSH OF BOATS. Copynght there is little doubt that the 
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July 1 Cth, 1898.] 


time could have been improved 
materially in each case. The 
record, however, is good enough 
as it stands. Add that from 
beginning to end of the regatta 
the umpires were not called 
upon to adjudicate on a single 
claim for a foul, and the tale of 
a combination of happy cir- 
cumstances is complete. One 
more characteristic feature of 
the regatta of 1898 was, so 
to speak, of neutral tint The 
one foreign entry for the 
Diamonds was disposed of as 
soon as Schultze-Denhard, of 
Berlin, encountered an English 
sculler, and the regatta can 
hardly be said to have assumed 
an international character. The 
question whether it is desirable 
that such a character should be 
assumed need not be discussed 
here; it is enough that our 
[english oarsmen. have provided 
Society with an aquatic spec- 
tacle of the first order of 
brilliancy. One drawback there 
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sure boats behaved worse than 


ever, and, inasmuch as their 4 a 


conduct has grown worse and 
worse for many years, that is 
saying a great deal. Stern 


measures must clearly be taken 
with them; but it is not quite 
easy to say what measures, 
for Henley without the pleasure 
boats. would not be Henley at 
all. The house-boats with their 
gay occupants, although not so 
numerous as in past years, 
were as beautiful as ever. 
Amongst them were some 
which might well’ be desc*ibed 
as floating palaces. The Glen- 
farclas, belonging to Messrs. 
Pattison, of whisky renown, 
was particularly conspicuous. 
The salient features about 
the regatta which must strike 
every observer are two—the 
signal triumph of the Leander 
Club and the decadence of clubs 
which have their headquarters 
on the tidal Thames. Leander, 
it will be observed, won the 
“Grand,” meeting First Trinity 
in the final race ; they won the 
“Stewards ” against New Col- 
lege, Oxford. The “ Diamonds” 
= to Howell, of Trinity Hall, the “Thames” was carried away 
Ladies” The only triumphs of tuo old-cetabiieued tidal clube 
iW oe P is of the olc -established tida clubs 
, vat of Kingston for the ‘“* Wyfold” over Caius, Cambridge, 
pigeon with an accident, and of Thames for the ‘ Goblets.” 
, any: be that this decadence of the Thames clubs is evidence 
. a waning interest in oarsmanship, and is but the result of the 
eS gay ngage to strong young men by the seductive 
ny A Bey are disposed to think that the explanation 
po ¢ looked for elsewhere. Look for a moment at the 
aun wae ane crew for the “Grand.” | Gold, 
The iad . ot pea Nay oe Z inné, Rennie, and Steward. 
pee = anodes “ oe Leander is all but invincible, 
Uaacanas pie at : pes ~eander has for oarsmen from the 
Of high _ see t 1e ene schools of rowing, are irresistible. 
wee: ‘eine, wc agi = ection of the finest oarsmen in the 
Sale te ccc, i a ee the more humble 
see the recruits distributed pie trie, Ga the ig rg for 
apprehension lest Leande vas bese see _ipjeesct oh 
est Leander, by its unapproachable strength, 
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j He la beautiful, tender, wayward thing is this 
/ Cyrano”’ motive. It is the plain man and his 
unrequited Jove. We know how Meredith has 


reated th: ; > 
treated that theme in “Richard Feverel.” I confess I know 
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should dwarf. altogether the many clubs which? have done 
yeoman’s service to rowing in the past. History repeats itself in 
these athletic matters; and we have a suspicion that Leander, 
quite unconsciously, is exercising over rowing an influence similar 
to that which the Corinthians have exercised over Association 
football. Twenty years ago Thames and London were both 
strong clubs, obtaining their full share of recruits from Cam 
and Isis; they do not get that share now. Twenty years ago 
also the Clapham Rovers, Wanderers, and many Southern clubs 
besides did likewise in the football world. But now member- 
ship of Leander or of the Corinthians is the ambition of the 
amateur oarsman or football player, and the old clubs are 
waning in strength. 

On the river and in the football field the ‘“taient” is 
too closely concentrated, insufficiently distributed ; and this 
cannot, in the end, be conducive to good racing or to good 
matches. If a few good oarsmen from Cam or Isis would but 
ally themselves to the fortunes of the Thames and London 
Rowing Clubs they would be serving well the cause of good 
rowing and evenly-matched contests. 


“Cyrano de Bergerac.’ 


nothing more beautiful than Meredith’s fervid, almost passionate, 
apology for “ The Old Dog.” He, you remember, is Beauty's 
slave, her poet in prose, her troubadour in homespun. But it 
is he alone who loves her with all his heart and all his soul and 
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all his strength. The Poet spots a wrinkle. The Painter 
observes, through all his adoration, when a silver streak glistens 
in her pretty hair, and how her cheek grows a little faded as 
she passes along the ungrateful thirties. But ‘‘ The Old Dog ” 
knows nothing of this. The face of his love is a perpetual 
glory. Her voice is the music of the spheres. He would lay 
down his life to satisfy a whim, and count himself as nothing in 
the scale of her caprice. But Beauty is for the Hero, and 
“The Old Dog” must eat his heart in vain. This is the 
minor music that rises in the still small voice of the second 
act, grows in the passionate outbursts of the third, and swells 
like the note of a great organ on the battle-field of the fourth. 
Yes, Cyrano de Bergerac is the plain man in love. By turns he 
is the duellist, the sonneteer, the master of jest and winged 
fancy; but first and last the plain man in love. And he loves 
in vain. His great ugly nose is the jest of the children, the butt 
of their elders, the curse of his life. Roxane cannot see him for 
his nose. He is ugly; and Beauty, once more, is for the Hero. 
But what is to be done? Cyrano’s soul is bursting, and Hero 
has little soul. So—it is the old, old story played by so many 
unattractive creatures trudging their humble way in this unequal 
world—Cyrano will efface himself; and all that there is in him— 
fire, poetry, wit, all the graces of his splendid passion—he will 
put into the epistles of his friend, supplying his wants, retouching 
his deficiencies, glossing his parts, making his love, and winning 
his wife ; Cyrano will do all that. Hero will enter at the finale 
for all the credit, for all the guerdon—for beautiful Roxane. 
M. Rostand has observed this story for himself, found its frame- 
work in the real Cyrano, and brought it fresh and free from 
travel stain to the stage. 

And with what result? How does this tender thing stand 
the fierce glare of the stage? On paper, of course, it is beautiful, 
but how does it ‘come out” in the change from two to three 
dimensions? Well, of course, you foresee the danger. A 
beautiful idea is not necessarily a dramatic idea. Cyrano is in 
love. Cyrano writes poetry. Cyrano makes sacrifices. Cyrano 
becomes the ‘* cloud-compeller”’ as he makes love for his t1iend 
under Roxane’s window and lets loose the surging torrent of his 
unreflecting tempest. But observe that all these are emotions 

emotions, if you will, raised to the ath power—but still 
emotions. Nothing is happening. We have a monk with a 
lamp who eddies round Cyrano. We have a rétisserie crammed, 
with revellers all revelling at Cyrano. We have a battle-field 
with the din of arms, but it is only a surging background 
to Cyrano reading. All roads lead to Cyrano; but unfortu- 
nately they lead nowhere else. The play might be called 
** Toujours Cyrano.” The five long acts, starting at eight o’clock 
and closing only on the stroke of midnight, are merely a 
long monologue by Cyrano cut into “lengths.” The actor 
takes the stage, while the rest of the company merely fill in 
the picture. Well, they like that sort of thing at the Odéon 
and the [rangais, and so long as it is Coquelin ainé who 
is taking the stage, all is well. He makes love to the ear 
with his mellifluent verse, and the Gaul joys in the sound of his 
poetry spoken as Coquelin speaks it. Like Récamier, he 
** listens with seduction.” At the Porte St. Martin during the 
progress of this play the ebb and flow of emotion is punctuated 
by the audible sighs of a deeply moved people. M. Coquelin 
has told me he feels the pulse of his audience from the rise to the 
fall of the curtain. A long electric current of sympathy is set 
up, and the contact is not suspended till the over-wrought 
audience troops out into the Boulevard St. Martin. It is not so 
here. Full allowance must be made for the foreign tongue—our 
different ideals; we are not listening to the glories of our own 
English metre; the element of patriotism is absent at the 
Lyceum. But deduct all these, and you are still surprised at 
the apathy of the audience during theent’ractes. This apathy 
means that our interest in ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac”’ is an academic 
interest—the interest of the dilettante in an old Delft plate. We 
recognise in it “the Virgilian sense of tears in human things.” 
We get an exquisite emotion in the minor music of Cyrano’s 
love—moments of sheer spiritual exaltation. But—it is a sorry 
confession—we need more than that in the theatre. We want 
story, incident, picture, progress, the swelling climax, the march 
of calamity, ‘“‘ something craggy for the mind to break upon.” 
But—let us not be ungrateful—let it be cheerfully conceded, we 
have a tender poem; the stage pictures are beautiful ; the com- 
pany is thoroughly adequate; and we have Coquelin, the 
incomparable Coquelin, that we know—and revel in. 





. mr rT 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 

YROBABLY the most interesting figure among the audience which Sir 

P Henry Irving addressed on the last night of his season was that of the 
inimitable French comedian, M. Coquelin. There was the sfayadble 
Cyrano de Bergerac in the flesh without the Gargantuan nose, a bright, animated, 
interested spectator. He might have been a denizen of Piccadilly, and come 
straight from the ‘* Travellers.” He is essentially, diabolically English. 
Nothing of the Frenchman remains in him but the mellifluent, the caressing 
accent of his own musical tongue and the little gesticulatory movements which 
are in the blood of the Latin races. And M. Coquelin destroys at least one 
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venerable fiction. When the young beginner went to the Conservatoire, and, 
after much entreaty, was permitted to recite to Regn er, the great French actor 
told him that he would never do for the stage. ‘* You are,” said he, ‘‘ the very 
ugliest young man I ever saw, and there’s nothing of the actor in you.” Now, 
M. Coquelin is not ugly, he is not even very plain. His face is aflame with 
in'elligence. He has two keen eyes that would burn themselves into the 
heart of any mystery. He is merely a chubby-faced, portly, kindly-tempered, 
extremely amiable little Englishman. And he is so very English. He is an 
early riser, and transacts business at eight o’clock in the morning. He is quick, 
dapper, alert, with the * fatal freshness ” that comes of cold baths and immacu- 
late linen. He wears an English scarf. He employs an English valet. He 
speaks our tongue with ease. He is an ardent Shakespearean, and has con- 
tributed to a magazine an illuminative appreciation of our poet of all time. He 
is tingling with modernity, has all his facts and figures at his fingers’ ends, has 
definite, clear-cut ideas, and expresses himself not merely with clearness, but with 
the care of a critic, and the precision of a d//e(vante. 

M. Coquelin has shone in Shakespeare. It was at Orleans that he pro- 
duced ‘The Taming of the Shrew,” with himself as Petruchio and Miss 
Calhoun as Catherine. And here it may be observed in parentheses that this 
is the Shakespearean play which lends itself most easily to the gesticulating style 
of the Latin tongue. Its ‘*ho’s” and ‘ha’s” seem peculiarly fitted to the 
French, whereas the frequent exclamations are not quite so natural to the 
English ear. M. Coquelin’s Petruchio is quite unconventional, will have nothing 
to do with tradition. 

Miss Sydney Fairbrother, who has been specially engaged for a prominent 
part in Mr. George R. Sims’ new autumn melodrama for the Adelphi, is one of 
our brightest and cleverest young actresses. We met her first in ‘‘ An Ideal 
Husband,” but her first great success was as Oriana in another of Mr. Sims’ 
(and Arthur Shirley’s) plays, ‘‘ The Star of India.” But Mr, Sims had even 
better work for her yet in that best and noblest of all melodramas, ‘‘ Two Little 
Vagabonds,” an adaptation of M. Decourcelle’s brilliant play, ‘‘ Les Deux 
Gosses.”” Miss Sydney Fairbrother was the Wally, the little pale-faced consump- 
tive, and it is not extravagant praise to say that there is not an actress on the 
English stage who could have played this particular part better, if so well. At 
present she is the Micah in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ‘* Little Minister” at the Haymarket. 
What is the secret of her success? Well, like Sherlock Holmes, Miss Fairbrother 
not only sees, she observes. And her observation is a very sly one. It embraces 
not merely the promontories of a character, but the little gestures, the odditics of 
manner, the elusive little things that are nothing in themselves but mean individu- 
ality in their sum. No one plays a servant on the stage Letter than Miss Sydney 
Fairbrother or Miss Louie Freear, yet any actress is thought good enough for 
a servant’s part. What does it mean? It means that these two young 
actresses have addressed themselves to a hackneyed type, and by the alchemy 
of their art have converted mean metal into gold. It is yet another proof of the 
principle which underlies all art, viz., that material is nothing, and treatment is 
everything. 


~ Ty y rer a i! ~ 

SHOW-YARD ATTRACTIONS. 

THOSE who can remember agricultural shows in the later forties and earlier 
I fifties do not require to be told that the show of those days was a very 
different affair to the show of the present. Then the show was a thing 
of infrequent occurrence. It was looked forward to by many as the one day’s 
outing of the year, and but two or three shows were easily reachable in each 
district by the means of locomotion which were confined to sparsely-inhabited 
districts. The programmes at the earlier shows did not cover a wide range ; the 
prizes, even at the more important ones, were of small value; and the midday 
luncheon, with its speeches and toasts, or the early dinner, held immediately at the 
conclusion of the show, was a much more valued function than it is at present. 
In those days the agricultural show was the great agricultural holiday of the 
year, It was fixed so as to miss a busy time, and land-owners and their families, 
farmers and their wives, and as many of the farm hands as could be spared, 
attended regularly, and made up the principal bulk of the attendance. As 
showing increased and as neighbouring districts began to get up shows in 
rivalry, it became a matter of importance to add to the prize-money. And in 
order to do this it became necessary to organise the shows better, so as to attract 
a larger gate. It also became expedient to further increase the receipts by the 
erection of stands. 

One of the first of the attractions to suggest itself was the riding of hunters in 
the ring, and classes were added for hunters four years old and upwards, the 
showing of which proved a great attraction to the outside public. Then, after 
classes for hunters to be ridden in the ring were introduced, classes for gentlemen’s 
hacks and ladies’ hacks were soon added, and the way to jumping classes 
and driving classes and other exhibitions more or less of the circus order was 
soon bridged over. 

The history of some of these attractions, rendered necessary by the increased 
amount of money which must be given in prizes, may prove of interest. It is 
probably known to only a few that the leaping of hunters originated at the 
Cleveland Show, and that it was a very different and a much more serious 
matter than the jumping classes of the present day. It was made a condition 
that a horse shown in the four year old class shoula jump a thorn hedge to the 
satisfaction of the judges, and that a horse shown in the class for five year olds 
and upwards should jump a thorn fence and a post and rail to the satisfaction 
of the judges. And be it remembered that the post and rail in those days was 
fast. Iremember in 1860 seeing large classes of horses negotiate these fences 
successfully, and on that occasion Mr. Thomas Parrington’s King Charming won 
in the class for geldings, and Lady Bennett, owned by the same gentleman, won 
in the class for mares, both jumping beautifully. The year before this, if I 
am not mistaken in my dates, Lady Bennett, then owned by Mr. Robert Brunton, 
a hard-riding farmer and butcher, residing at Marton, in Cleveland, jumped one 
of the most formidable fences ever seen in a show-ring. This was at the Durham 
County Show held at Stockton-on-Tees. Lady Bennett, who was a “ handful,” 
was regularly hacked by her owner, and there was no attempt made to “ get her 
up,” as is the case with show horses now. Indeed the getting up of horses for 
show is an art of modern development. There was a large class on the occasion 
referred to, some sixteen or seventeen horses entering the ring. But Lady 
Bennett was the only one who would face the timber, a stiff and fast rail, 5/t. 
high, and she took it in her stride, so winning hands down, 

It was soon recognised that the show-yard hunter with the possibilities which 
were before him was too valuable an animal to incur such risks as the jumping of 
these stiff fences entailed, and the jumping class as it is now known was introduced. 
Curiously enough, I believe the driving classes which have become so popular 
also had their rise at the Cleveland Show. In 1866, when the show was held at 
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Thornaby, then known as South Stockton, there were not any cattle or sheep 
classes, owing to the prevaience of rinderpest, so the council, to add to the 
attractiveness of the show, gave prizes for saddles and harness (cart harness 
included), and for the best pair of carriage horses. There was not a very large 
class of the latter, but the quality was excellent. Sir Joseph (then Mr.) Pease 
won with a pair of black-browns, a colour to which he has always been partial, 
and Mr. John Skene, who then did a good business as a horse dealer at Stockton, 
was second with a pair of hunting-like dappled browns by The British Yeoman, 
which he had bought out of Cumberland. I think this was the first time pairs 
of carriage horses were shown in harness, but if it was not actually the first time 
such a thing had taken place, it was certainly looked upon as a novelty and was 
a great attraction. 
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Since 1860 I have attended the principal shows regularly, and I have seen 
many curious attractions admitted to show-grounds. I have seen a stage erected, 
and exhibitions of fencing, singie-stick, quarter-staff, and boxing take place on 
it; I have seen trotting races and hurdle races for ponies ; I have even known of 
prizes being given to ferrets for their expedition in worrying rats, and to terriers 
for skill shown in the same pursuit; but these can scarcely be considered 
as legitimate adjuncts of the show-yard. Leaping and driving, however, 


are legitimate enough, and a very varied programme in each section can 
be, and frequently is, offered. At the same time, whilst recognising that 
such attractions are necessary to bring money to the coffers of the various 
societies, I am inclined to think that there is a risk just now of their being 
RED ROVER. 


overdone. 





OLD PARR AND ALEXANDER. 


T was the opinion of littie 
Hiram Lee, shared, I 
believe, by a very large 

number of boys of our com- 
mon acquaintance, myself in- 
cluded, that the greatest and 
grandest mar in the world 
was Mr. Clements, ring-master 
in Nutley’s Royal Circus. It 
was wonderful, of course, to 
see him standing in the ring 
cracking his whip, not seem- 
ing to be a bit afraid of the 
clown’s wit, and receiving in 
his arms the beautiful and 
accomplished ladies as_ they 
descended from the backs of 
the no less beautiful and 
accomplished circus _ horses. 
This was great and grand 
enough, but I think that the 
thing that impressed us most 
of all was his mastery over 
O_p Parr, THE PERFORMING 
ELEPHANT, who could da 
everything in the world, as 
Mr. Clements himself had told 
us, except speak—what he 
didn’t krow was not worth 
knowing—and as for speaking, 
Mr. Clements’ belief was that if 
Old Parr had any mind to do it, and did not know very well that 
more harm had been done in the world by speech than ever had 
been done by silence, he would have learned to speak as well. 
And such being the qualities of this elephant, was it not a great 
and grand thing to be able to make him do any single act you 
told him at the simple word of command ? 

Mr. Clements could make him. He could make him lie 
down flat and pretend to be dead. He could make him coil up 
his trunk and trumpet a salute to the tune of ‘God Save 
the Queen.” He could make him turn back his trunk to him 
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OLD PARR, THE PERFORMING ELEPHANT. 


‘““WANT A BITE, OLD FELLOW?” 
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and ask, as plain as an elephant could ask it, for a bit of biscuit, 
by only just saying to him, ‘‘ Want A Bite, OLD FeLttow?” Old 
Parr was something much more than a merely ornamental 
elephant ; he was eminently useful as well. As a rule they did 
not use him for drawing any of the -vans on the roads; he 
strode along in his majesty, occasionally with a ton or two of 
odds and ends piled on his back, but with no freight cars 
dragging behind him. But the circus had to travel in all 
weathers, along all roads. Generally it so happened that the 
field appropriated by all self-respecting townships for circuses, 
menageries, May games, flower 
shows, bazaars, and the like 
interesting ceremonies lay at 
a little distance off the high 
road, down a lane that in 
the wet weather was often dia- 
bolically muddy. Some of the 
vans were heavy enough; old 
Bruno, the brown bear, was a 
person of weight in himself, 
and his domicile was heavy 
and solid. On the whole, 
therefore, it was no wonder © 
that the approach to the 
camping-ground was often 
retarded, close to port, by a 
bad case of ‘stuck-in-the- 
mud.” The result of this 
was an amount of fuss, con- 
fusion, and pretty profanity cn 
the part of both beast and 
man, that seemed every bit as 
good as the show itself to us 
boys, if any of us happened 
to have the luck to be about 
at the right time. And then— 
when everything was jammed 
up, and all the hinder sections 
of the long, centipede-like 
chain of caravans were tele- 
scoping up into those in front 
—then there was only one 
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any hope of useful aid, namety, 
Old Parr, who would step up 
at the word of command, 
without an atom of fuss or 
profanity about him, would 
be quietly hitched on with 
his own traces ahead of the 
thorough - bred, but rather 
under-fed, Arabians, of which 
the troupe horses were sup- 
posed to be composed, and by 
just leaning his great body 
forward would pull the whole 
arrangement of horses, vans, 
Bruno, the merry-go-round, 
and the habitations of all the 
jueens of beauty that rode 
the thorough-bred Arabians 
in the ring, out of the embraces 
of the mud-hole, and safe up 
to terva firma again. That done, 
he would take no further in- 
terest in the business, but just 
stand still and let himself be 
unhitched from his monstrous 
chain traces, leaving the 
Arabians to do their proper 
work of bringing the vans to 
the camping-ground. 

He wasnotonly anelephant C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
of muscle, but also an elephant 
of eye—though his eyes were such little ones. With him trunk 
and eye would work together. Now and again he would consent 
to lend a hand, or a trunk, to the task of piling up in their van 
the planks used for the merry-go-round platform, and then it 
was quite instructive to see how he would lay them carefully 
one above the other and step back, with his great wise head 
on one side, to see that each board was flush with its neighbour. 
He was in all qualities a great elephant, and when a min 
had such a power as this over an animal of Old Parr’s quali- 
ties and experience—-he had been a hundred years old, Mr. 
Clements told us, when he himself was a little boy —how could 
we help reverencing him as the greatest and grandest man in 
the world ? 

We had a very strong affection, too, for John, the keeper of 
ALEXANDER, the “ Two-humped Dromedary or Bactrian Camel,” 
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* F-TSRAVELS and Life in Ashanti and Taman,” by Richard Austin 
[ Freeman (Constable), is a book which more than justifies its existence. 

Phe author speaks with the authority which belongs to an eye-witness 

who, by virtue of his official position, had great advantages. Moreover, the 
subject is one upon which not much had been written, and it is a subject 
concerning which it is not likely that any further crop of information can be 
gathered torsether. — Bon'uku, for example, has been occupied by the forces of 
Samory, and has passed within the French sphere of influence since Mr. Free- 
man travelled thither. It will probably not be agai. visited by an English- 
man, at any rate in time of peace.” Ashanti, formerly an independent state, 
has been absorbed in an English colony. ‘* With the abolition of native rule, 
there can be no doubt that the opportunity of the scientific traveller or anthro- 
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ALEXANDER. Copyright 


as the legend on the circus bills styled him, but it was not quite 
the same feeling that we had for Mr. Clements. That was a far- 
off and admiring worship ; for John we allowed ourselves to feel 
a closer but less venerating sentiment of friendship. | Alexander 
was very well in his way, but he was not such a swell as Old 
Parr. He would let us ride on his back, between the humps— 
a familiarity that perhaps conduced to a little measure of 
contempt—and would trot along with us at a sort of shambling 
gait, that gave us the most deliciously uncomfortable sensation 
of insecurity both as to our outward and inward persons. But 
after all there was only one Old Parr and one Mr. Clements. 
[here could not be a rival to the position that either of these 
two held in our estimations. We have seen elephants, and ring- 
masters, and camels since, but none have ever been the same to 
us that these were. 
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pologist to study this interesting and remarkable people has almost completely 
passed away. Henceforward their religious rites will be performed in secret, 
and their laws administered secretly or partially replaced by those of the white 
rulers ; while the distinctive arts of the country, hitherto mainly fostered by the 
magnificence of the Court, and the love of gorgeous display on the part of royal 
personages and chiefs, finding no occasion for their exercise, must inevitably die 
out.” The volume is illustrated copiously from photographs taken by the 
author, and it is brought out in that excellent style which is associated 
with the name of Messrs. Constable. Moreover, the book is  distin- 
guished by two features which do not always go together. It is full to 
the very brim of information, yet the lucid and straightforward style of which 
the author is master, and the obvious keenness of his powers of observa- 
tion, make it interesting to read. 
Thus Chapter III. contains a very 
graphic and intelligent description of 
‘the dense forest.” Particularly note- 
worthy are the observations and 
diagrams showing in contrast the dis- 
position of roots and branches of a 
cotton tree in a district devoid of earth- 
worms, and of an English oak. As 
for the anthropological observations, 
they are of personal interest and of 
profound value, and Mr, Freeman 
deserves public gratitude for having 
collected in a permanent form these 
memorials of a kind of barbarism 
which is perishing. But I cannot pass 
away from the volume without alluding 
to an important and curious chapter on 
malaria. The most resistent type 
that is to say, the men who are least 
liable to fever—‘‘is that characterised 
by fair or sandy hair, a red skin, and 
bright blue eyes ; while the most sus- 
ceptible type is that which presents a 
sallow complexion with black hair and 
dark eyes.” Here, clearly, is a usefu! 
hint for the Colonial Office. A good 
horse is never a bad colour; but a 
chestnut mare is more suitable to the 
Gold Coast than a black ware or a 
brown. 

Another pleasant book, ‘* Gaiety 
Copyright Chionicles,” by John Hollingshead, 
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reaches me from the same publishers. Mr. Hollingshead calls his work a 
chronicle of small beer; but it really is delightful reading, and charmingly 
diffuse. We are regaled with any quantity of chatty gossip concerning the 
Strand and its neighbourhood in the two middle quarters of the century ; and 
the way in which our author hits out at the things which are not to his taste is 
distinctly refreshing. He writes of ‘*the happy-go-lucky hooded cart —the 
demon of the streets—the pampered promoter of bad language” ; he regrets the 
time when ‘‘ people went to bed when they liked, not when they were told to 
do so by their own servants, the police, and the scrofulous ‘bogus’ club had 
not been called into existence.” He shows us how the Gaiety Theatre absorbed 
the first workshop of Dickens, the bay-windowed office of Household Words. 
He locates the office of Ad/ the Year Round, and shows how a ‘ music-hall and 
variety agent ” carries on his occupation where the immortal Dickens once 
worked. Very interesting is the story of the foundation of the Gaiety. Then 
comes all manner of detail in the history of the theatre which Mr. Hollingshead 
founded, beginning with 4200, and taking out of it, in the whole, no less than 
£120,000. Miss Nellie Farren, ‘‘the best principal boy ever seen upon the 
s'aze since Sir William Davenant introduced ladies in the drama in the reign of 
Charles II.,” Mr. (now Sir) Henry Irving, Mrs. Kendal, Miss Kate Vaughan, 
Mr. J. L. Toole, Mr. H. J. Byron, Mr. George Augustus Sala, M. Offenbach, 
Mr. Santley, Mrs. Keeley, Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan, Mr. Charles Reade, Mr. 
Charles Mathews, Mr. Forbes Robertson, and a score besides flit across the 
pages, which are adorned by many portraits. Mr. Swinburne writes letters ; 
Mr. Gladstone goes behind with Sir Richard Quain ; Mr. Whistler consents to 
be caricatured by that wayward genius Pellegrini. In a word, the entertain- 
ment provided by the book is as varied as that provided by the theatre. In 
fact, one comes to the conclusion that the character of the Gaiety entertainmen’'s 
has been simply Mr. Hollingshead, the very embodiment of vivacity and 
enterprise, writ large. 

On January 24th of this year, Mr. G. Pitt Lewis, one of Her Majesty’s 
counsel, learned in the law and a Master of the Bench of the Middle 
Temple, delivered a lecture on the history of the Temple. This has now 
been printed and published by Mr. John Long, and the little volume which 
results, is a charitable venture of quaint and peculiar interest. The profits 
of the sale are to go to the Barristers’ Benevolent Association ; an 
admirab!e institution, for there is no profession which can match that 
of the law for the number of promising young men who enter upon it in 
high hope of attaining fame and competence, and there is none wherein the 
disappointments are so many in number. A further interest is added to this 
booklet by the fact that Mr. W. Phelps Dodge, an American citizen and student 
at the Middle Temple, and a direct descendant of the John Phelps who was 
Clerk to the Court that tried Charles I., bears part of the expense of publication. 
It is not for these reasons, however, that I recommend the book. If it were 
poor or uninteresting it would be better to give the ‘‘ paltry sum of one-and- 
sixpence ” directly to the fund than to possess oneself of a useless volume, how- 
soever small. But this book, by the learned Mr. Pitt Lewis, happens to be 


not only profound, but interesting and entertainins. It is full of quaint lore of 





HE man-hunting trials arranged by the Association of 
Bloodhound Breeders, and mentioned in Country LiFE 
some time ago, have now assumed definite shape. The 

ground has, after a weary search on the part of the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. Edgar Farman, and Mr. E. Brough, who is president, 
been selected, but for reasons which must be patent to everyone 
the exact venue is not to be disclosed until within a few days of 
the actual date. This much, however, may be said—Yorkshire 
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all sorts. For me, with an ineradicable taste for the open air, which I cultivate 
in spite of bricks and mortar, and an atmosphere heavy with smoke that comes 
not from Welsh coal, special interest attaches to the rustic origin of the names of 
the courts and to the history of the sundials. 

«© At the back of the eastermost hall—in other words, with its ends north and 
south —stood a fig tree in a girden which occupied the site of what is now 
lig Tree Court, and around the walks of this garden there grew nut bushes. 
On the south wall of the other hall, which faced north and south, and abutted 
on Middle Temple Lane, grew a grape vine. Just below the south wall of this 
ha'l, at one time stood a clump of elm trees—on the site now called Elm Court. 
In these, Sir Edmund Northey, a Bencher of the Middle Temple, and an 
Attorney-General in Queen Anne’s day, afterwards placed rooks brought from 
his country seat at Epsom. The rookery lasted down to the days when Gold- 
smith lived in the Temple. North of this hall stood Pump Court, and on a 
line with it, on the other side of Middle Temple Lane, another court was formed 
by the buildings of the south end of Brick Court. 

‘* The courts just mentioned still bear a curious bit of evidence showing 
them to be very old. Sundials were anciently in general use, and the firs! 
public clock was not erected till early in the fifleenth century. But a sundial 
still exists in Pump Court, and there is another in Brick Court—the two oldest 
and original courts of the Temple. A third sundial is still to be found in the 
court facing the Middle Temple Hall, but it has apparently been moved, for ti-e 
sike of symmetry, on to the buildings forming part of Essex Court. Yet a 
fourth sundial is to be found facing west, and on the lane side of Elm Court. 
This latter was probably fixed formerly on the south side of the Old Hall, and 
was removed and altered (as it of course required to be) when the erection of 
buildings around it prevented the sun from falling upon it, and thus rendered it 
useless. The courts of the Inner Temple contain no sundials. The one now to be 
seen in the Inner Temple Gardens is an importation, brought, within my own 
memory, from Clement’s Inn, There, being black, it had the following lines 
written with regard to it, they being supposed to have been pinned to it : 

‘Tn vain, poor sable son of woe, 

Thou seek’st the tender tear ; 

From thee in vain with pangs they flow, 
For mercy dwells not here. 

From cannibals thou fled’st in vain, 
Lawyers no quarter give ; 

The first won’t eat you till you're slain, 
The last will do’t alive.’ ” 

The whole is quite the most handy and readable and accurate little volume 
on the Temple that I know. Also it contains a recipe for the making of 
hypocras, which the curious, if they be also strong, may try :—‘‘ Take a quart 
of red wynne, an ounce of cinnamon, and half an ounce of ginger, a quarter of 
an ounce of greyner and long pepper, and half a pound of sugar, and brose all 
this (not too small), and then put it into a bage of woollen cloth, made therefore, 
with the wine, and let it hange over a vessell till the wine be run through.” 


is the county, and October the month. The whole of England was 
scoured before Mr. Farman—who has been really indefatigable 
in his efforts—succeeded in finding a tract of country in every 
way suitable, Salisbury Plain being one of the districts carefully 
inspected. For many reasons the vicinity of Stonehenge, dear 
to antiquarians, as it also is to coursing men of the old brigade, 
was not quite adaptable, there being right of way a little too 
near, and also too many animals within reach of the course, 
which, in some respects, fulfilled the requirements of those in 
charge of the man-hunting trials. On the Yorkshire moor, 
however, none of these obstacles exist, and, according to 
the latest intelligence, full consent of land-owners and occu- 
piers had been obtained, in some cases tardily, but still 
obtained. 

‘‘ Man-hunting ” is not a particularly nice expression, espe- 
cially to people who are naturally afraid of animals; but the 
idea that the Bloodhound is a vicious animal is quite an erroneous 
one. Some people believe that a hound sent to track a man 
will tear the quarry to pieces on reaching him. Nothing could 
be more absurd, for it is a fact, although not generally known, 
that a pure-bred Bloodhound is one of the most gentle and 
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lovable animals in the world. See Mr. E. Brough, Mr. Hodson, 
or Mrs. Oliphant handle their dogs in the ring, or fondle them 
when at.home, and one will be ready to accept the owner's 
word that there is neither vice nor mischief in the dog of whicb 
Scott wrote : 
** And hark! and hark ! the deep-mouthed bark 
Comes nigher still and nigher ! 
Bursts on the path a dark Bloodhound ; 
His tawny muzzle tracked the ground, 
And his red eye shot fire.” 

Reading this, one cannot wonder at people possessing not the 
slightest knowledge of the variety being terrified even at the 
sight of a Bloodhound. Perhaps the following little story, related 
by Mr. J. L. Winchell, an American breeder of notoriety, may 
convince such people that a Bloodhound’s bay is far worse than 
his bite. ‘A short time ago,” writes Mr. Winchell, ‘the 
Duchess of Ripple, one of my hounds, was lying by the grate 
in my house. My little boy became convinced that her ears 
were too long, and, getting a pair of shears, he got astride of 
her and began trimming them. All the Duchess did was to 
howl. She offered the lad no violence, and did not even try to 
run away. When I got there I found the boy with the shears 
in one hand and the bleeding ear in the other. Nothing could 
have inluced her to injure him.” It would be interesting to 
know what other dogs, with perhaps the exception of a 
Pointer or a Setter, would have allowed such a_ liberty 
without very serious remonstrance. If the Association of 
Bloodhound Breeders succeeds, by holding the man-hunting 
trials, in breaking down the popular prejudice against a dog 
whose name is really his worst fault, a noble work will have 
been done. Some time ago at 
one of the South Country shows 

if memory plays no pranks— 
there was an animal in one 
of the variety classes whose 
identity puzzled older heads, 
and very much wiser ones, than 
the writer’s. Study of dog-lore 
had not been in vain, for while 
correspondents had been rushing 
into print crediting the poor 
animal with an origin as absurd 
as their arguments were ingeni- 
ous, I had turned up an old 
catalogue and found the remark, 
“ Persian Greyhound, not unlike 
a broad-skulled Borzoi,” oppo- 
site the entry of a_ similar 
animal at a _ previous show. 
Considering that this was while 
a so-called authority on every- 
thing and everybody canine was 
declaring that no such animal 
had ever been seen in England, 
it was certainly a score to find 
my memo. made so long before 
prove the know-all to be quite 
wrong. The head-study of THE 
Suan, a Persian Greyhound, the 
property of Colonel Mackenzie, T. Fall, 
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7. Fall, A DEERHOUND. 


shows the chief characteristics of 
the dog better than can any 
words of mine, and the following 
particulars of the dog, supplied 
by his owner, must be of in- 
terest. When travelling in Persia, 
Colonel Mackenzie, wishing to 
possess one of the native dogs, 
made an excnange of an Arab 
pony with one of the Princes. 
Considering that the natives hold 
the dog in semi-sanctity, it was 
rather a wonder that the Colonel 
was allowed to become a _ pos- 
sessor of a specimen, but the 
Prince’s admiration for the pony 
overcame all his scruples, and 
so the exchange was made. A 
peculiar characteristic of the dog 
as seen in this country—is its 
far-away expression, as if con- 
scious of exile. Gentle and play- 
ful, The Shah lacks the spirit of 
most foreign dogs, and, whatever 
may have been his habits in his 
native country, he is certainly 
most melancholy in the land of 
his adoption. This may wear 
off, of course, in which case the 
variety would compare most 
favourably, from a companionable point of view, with other 
dogs of similar appearance. 

The Greyhound Tom o’ THE GLEN and the fine Team or 
Borzoi are the property of Mrs. May, of Simonside Hall, 
Durham. As their appearance testifies, they are all well bred. 
‘The Greyhound, who is standing just as such a dog ought to 
stand, and not stretched out to show what ground he covers, is a 
son of Jim o’ the Hill, whom visitors to Altcar in 18go will 
remember as winner of the Waterloo Plate that year. He is 
quite as good as he looks, and in 1897 won no fewer than 
thirteen prizes, a record of which his owner is justly proud; for 
so keen is competition in Greyhounds nowadays, and so few the 
number of first-class shows at which they are given classi- 
fication, that to win so large a number in one year is well worth 
recording of any longtail. Dogs for the field are quite 
different in type from those recognised as typical by the ordinary 
show judge. 

The Borzoi are, counting from the left, Mena, Peter Alexis, 
St. Simon, and Count Paul, and an exceedingly pretty picture 
they make. So good are they, in fact, that one is naturally 
inclined to enquire into their pedigrees. Mena is by that 
notorious dog, Champion Krilutt, anent whose reported death 
such queer stories were afloat a little time ago. It was, in fact, 
alleged that the particulars of his death through an accident 
were quite fictitious, and that in obscurity he was leading a 
useful life long after his former owner had, on the word of a 
kennel man, mourned his death. The exact truth has never 
been ascertained, and the fraud, if fraud it was, would never 
have been laid bare but for the fact of puppies alleged to be his 
being advertised for sale long after he had been reported dead. 
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Mena is, however, one of the original stock. Oudar is the sire 
of Peter Alexis, the lovely hound second in the picture, Lebedka, 
which is the property of the Duchess of Newcastle, being his dam. 
He was bred in Russia by one of the foremost breeders in the 
native country of this now fashionable variety. The remaining 
brace are both by Champion Saladin out of imported bitches, 
and as their sire is now in California, two such promising sons 
ought to be well worth the attention of English breeders. The 
Borzoi is, thanks to the patronage of the Princess of Wales— 
whose Alex was a strong favourite for the Champion of Cham- 
pions’ Cup at the Regent’s Park Show the other day—and the 
Duchess of Newcastle, now very popular, although the variety 
will never be common in this country, its chief characteristics 
not being such as to make it a household pet. A more graceful 
dog, however, does not exist. 

The head-studies of A St. BerNARD and A DEERHOUND are 
interesting by reason of the very excellent manner in which the 
good points of each breed are shown. The head of a Deerhound 
is long, with powerful jaws, strong fangs, and level incisors. 
The skull should be wide between the ears, though not out of 
proportion. The ears are small. Nothing makes a hound of this 
breed look more hideous than over-sized ears. Ina good dog they 
are small, and a portion of the inside is visible when they lie back. 
As regards the head of a St. Bernard, who that has seen the 
grand specimens now benched, such as Duke of Surrey, 
Hapstead Primus, Kenilworth II., or Mr. J. Royle’s Birming- 
ham purchase, can have failed to be impressed by the nobility 
of character thus shown. A countenance in which sagacity is 
blended with gentleness; a well-developed, broad, and square- 
cut muzzle, and a crown large, round, and raised, bespeak the 
sterling qualities of the animal. Eyes should be of good size 
and extremely mild and benevolent in expression, the lower eye- 
lids drooping considerably and showing the red haw, this 
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CARNATIONS FROM SEED. 


T this time it is interesting to watch seedling Carnations flower, to note the 
form, colour, and perfume of the new arrivals, The writer knows few n.ore 
fascinating pursuits than crossing flowers to produce new departures ; and 

in the case of seedling Carnations, when named kinds propagated from layers fail 
absolutely, the seedlings will flourish for a few years. Although even from the 
best seed a considerable proportion of 
flowers are singles, these are so profuse 
and frequently beautiful in colour that 
for cutting for indoor decorations they 
possess a distinct charm It is the 
fashion to look askance at seedling 
Carnations as if so much weedy growth, 
but we enjoy a bed of these in fulk 
bloom, marking those that show an 
advance upon existing types. In raising 
Carnations from seed always purchase 
the seed from the best growers, then 
the proportion of good forms will be 
greater than could otherwise occur. The 
best time to sow is the early summer, 
sowing in pots filled with a soil made 
wp of loam, leaf mould, and sharp silver 
sand. Crock the pots well, sprinkle 
the soil before sowing, make it firm, 
and then lightly sow the seed, placing 
the pots afterwards in a cold frame 
or greenhouse. When the seedlings are 
large enough to handle comfortably, 
prick them round the edge of 5in. pots, 
using the same compost. From these 
they can go to the open bed, and 
thence to the quarters in which they 
are to flower. 


THe Wuire Busy Poppy. 

It is interesting to know that this 
beautiful flower (Romneya Coulteri) will 
succeed in many districts that one 
would scarcely regard as suitable for 
a tender Californian shrub, We should 
like to know of gardens in the more Copyright. 


-horthern counties of England where the 


han lives out with no more protection than a simple covering. The 

a are like those of a large white Poppy, delicate in texture, and 

Ai ners like a Magnolia, whilst this flower beauty is set off by glaucous, 

Gucet on leafage. Of course, such a warmth-loving plant must have a 
Spot—warm, shelt il i 

well deaioet » Sheltered, and where the soil is sandy and thoroughly 
THE CREEPING TROPAHOLUM. 


Amongst the handsome hardy garden plants in flower now, none is more 
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appearance being characteristic of the breed—a dog one has 
but to look at to trust. BIRKDALE. 


welcome than Tropolum polyphyllum. We saw its big prostrate stems the 
other day issuing from a group of tree Lupines, and it is in positions such as 
this that the plant attains full growth. Upon moist banks, or by the edge of shrub 
groups, or coming from shrubs near some old wall, over which it can send its 
vigorous shoots, this beautiful Tropzolum is a success, We have seen it cover 
large beds with its glaucous growth, a mass of yellow flowers almost hiding the 
foliage. It is a tuberous-rooted species, requires a warm soil, and must not he 
interfered with. Constant disturbance means failure. Many might try and 
grow this handsome species, as it is far less troublesome than the brilliant Flame 
Nasturtium (T. speciosum), which never seems happy away from a cool bracing 
air, such as the Highlands of Scotland. 


A NEw BELL-FLOWER. 


A very charming new Bell-flower, named Campanula mirabilis, was shown 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society by Messrs, Jackman and 
Son, of Woking. The plant is very woody or shrubby in growth, with thick 
rounded leaves, and flowers profusely at every joint. It continues in beauty over 
a long season, and the bells are about 
the same size as the smaller blooms 
of the Canterbury Bell (Campanula 
medium), which is as gay as any bien- 
nial in the garden at this time. The 
plant exhibited was naturally young, 
yet, although only 16in. in height, 
bore a wealth of its pale blue or 
mauve-coloured flowers. As it is a 
native of Russia, having been intro- 
duced to Southern Europe from the 
Caucasus, it should be quite hardy. 


THE OLD DouBLE WHITE ROCKET. 


We noticed lately a group of this 
beautiful hardy plant in a border of 
perennials, and it was as fine as any- 
thing there. Its graceful spikes of pure 
white flowers, sweeter even in fragrance 
than the Stock, group delightfully, and 
it is only in a mass one can appreciate 
this old favourite of many an English 
garden. In the evening its fragrance 
seems: wafted over the whole garden. 
There are poor forms of it, some with 
a bluish colour in them, and these are 
far less charming than the pure white 
double Rocket. Few plants disappear 
more quickly than the Rockets when 
their culture is not understood. They 
must not be left undisturbed more than 
two years, when the groups should be 
divided and planted in rich soil else- 
xhere. It is only in this way groups 
“of them can be perpetuated. Those 


ODONTOGLOSSUM INSLEAYI SPLENDENS. “C.L.“ who have hitherto failed with this 


beautiful flower should remember that it 
requires biennial transplanting. If this be carried out, an abundant harvest of 
flowers should result. 
AN ORCHID FOR COLOUR, 


Amongst the most showy and beautiful of the group of Orchids known by 
the name of Odontoglossum must be mentioned O. Insleayi, which was intro- 
duced from Mexico about sixty years ago. It reminds one of the well-known 
O. grande, and the variety we illustrate is the most precious of all the forms of 
the species. Its flowers are very large, sometimes fully 5in. across, and 
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splendi ‘ly coloured -—yellow barred with rich redd’sh-brown, an] a lip rich 
yellow and. spotted. There are several other good kinds, such as leopardinum 
and pantherianum, but none-so bri.liant in colour as the varicty illustrated. The 
Odontoglossums are Orchids of great decorative value, and O. Insleayi will 
succeed in a cool hose with the popular crispum or Alexandr. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We glodly assist those who wish for 


ulvice as to their gardens, and like to receive interesting notes from readers 


about their gardens or individual flowers. 


y oo “To ~1) y 
A VILLAGE FISHERMAN. 
FT IE sight of the first May-fly recalls pleasures of the past as well as bring- 
| ing the sweets of expectancy. In hi nself the May-fly is not a pleasant 
beast, with his long glaucous body and horned tail, and wings so cramped 
with long folding in a narrowed environment that they are efficient only to 
curry the creature at haphazird into your face or wherever the caprice of the 
wind may wish. He is at best a poor thing, so giddy with the one day’s 
pleasure in the sun that his life is over before he finds a destination. Many 
never get even the twelve hours’ freedom, but as they break from the case, 
which last year the caddis-worm wove for tomb and cradle, are swallowe‘l by the 
expectant fish on that short passage towards the upper air. If, in a few days, 
you study the shallower parts of the stream, you will see the broken sheaths 
lying like bits of water-logsed sticks all about the bottom, and if your rod has 
been lucky you may find incredible numbers of the late inmates tightly packed 
in the stomach of the trout. Fishermen correspondents to the papers give each 
year unquotab!e statistics of fishes’ -greed, which, like the death-roll in Livy’s 
battles, presumably contain an element of truth. The writings of both fishermen 
and historians are founded on facts. 

3ut these reflections are not the primary sensations that the first May-fly 
excites. He is a mere emblem of the appetite of the trout—a creature 
produced, it matters not how or by what laws of economy, to supply a felt’ want 
among fishes and fishermen. If there is prospect of handling a rod, he or his 
counterfeit presentment is full of promise, but if other occupations—for a fisher- 
man also is /’brement occupé—stand in the way, he is then astimulus to memory. 
To me he is reminiscent of the first great fisherman I saw, and the first fish I 
carried home. 

Down a valley parallel to the Berkshire Kennet, first in fame among trout 
streams, runs the Pang, a brook less well known to the world, but equally full 
of beauties to both artist and fisherman. It is remarkable for having one short 
reach, which, with its fishing rights, has been from unrecorded time the common 
property of a little village that lies about the banks. Both above and below 
the water has been preserved with commendable exclusiveness, for thereby the 
five or six rods which daily flick their Ties above this common stretch, and hang 
their tackle in festoons along the trees, could never appreciably reduce the tale 
of fish, At either extremity young men from town, with waders, landing-nets, 


and unheard-of flies, would appear spasmodically, especially in the May-fly time,” 


to return, the village fisherman said, ‘* without a penny for their pains.” 

For the trout of the Pang have a strong character of their own, and are not 
to be caught by a show of smartness, or a new equipment, or a shop-made fly, 
but are obstinate, almost rude, like the Berkshire people ; they follow no known 
rules, but will as often as not be feeding on black gnats or alders when the 
waters are thick with May-fly, young and succulent. You have to know a great 
deal before you can pull a fish out of this brook. The Pang does not love a 
stranger, and ils inhabitants will pay little attention to his blandishments. 

But in those my ‘‘ salad days” of fishing they were treating me too well 
with similar coldness, who was no stranger, but acquainted with every rat in the 
river and nest by the banks. Somehow there was an aversion to my fly, though 
I had cast it with conscious skill from morning till nearly sunset, and watched 
a very host of helpless May-fly gulped down on all sides of me. I had stood 
behind bushes, knelt behind rushes, and even lain flat in the water-meadows 
among rank grass and figwort, fatal to flies, with the same negative result. I 
was on the point of retiring in despair, when a voice of pure Berkshire intonation, 
aggravated by a nasal drawl, said from behind me, ‘* You'll never catch ’em like 
that, young man.” The voice was that of the village blacksmith, a man of 
extreme independence, who cou'd only shoe a horse or say ‘‘sir” when it pleased 
him, and had two manias—politics and fishing. His reputation as a killer of 
trout was too great to permit me a show of irritation, so in humble mood I asked 
for advice. He told me I could come down after dinner and see him fish 
if I liked. 

It was one of those evenings in late May when, in spite of the abundance 
of light, everything looked colouriess, black and grey, with here and there 
unaccountable patches of high light reflected on the water. There was nothing 
to disturb the fisher’s melancholy but a noise that bore a most unmistakable 
resemblance to a reel, except that it was running with a wonder of regularity 
and continuance. It came from a bush just across the stream, and the inevitable 
stone dislodged from his concealment a small bird which my blacksmith 
naturalist inforved me was a grasshopper warbler. I have never since heard 
the bird’s curious crooning soliloquy without the suggestion of the pretty 
metallic click of a revolving reel. There is, indeed, a most deceitful likeness 
between the sounds, and on that night I had good means of judging, for there, 
close at hand and visible, was a veritable reel in revolution. 

In swarthy silhouette before me, with figure crouching and huddled in the 
very attitude of a stage spy, leaned my instructor of the evening. The tags of 
red hair on his chin, his open neck and bronzed apron gave his face and figure 
an additional grotesqueness. With every fresh cast or two he advanced one 
surreptitious step towards me, every now and then kneeling down and peering 
sideways to catch the sky reflection distinguishing weed from open water. An 
imperious wave of the hand ordered me back from the water’s edge, and I 
followed him, fascinated, just keeping out of reach of the invisible line that 
swished audibly through the night. Presently a trout rose under the opposite 
bank; in a moment the false fly, so called, settled on the identical spot. A 
gurgle and a strike, and the fish was hooked; a small one, apparently, for 
without any delay of artistic plaving it was hauled to the bank. I had almost 
offered my services with the landing-net, when I saw none was at hand or 
needed. Ho!ding his rod, one of the stiffest imaginable, high backwards over 
his head till the line was taut, my friend with one firm grip of the unemployed 
hand pulled out by the gills a fine trout weighing well over the pound. Before 
I left him that night he had landed three more of about the same weight—a fine 
creelful would be the description in more technical circles. Then came my 
jnstruction. First I examined the fly that had done the mischief. The creature 
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was enough to ruin any fisherman’s reputation. It certainly bore no apparent 
resemblance to any form of life; it was, in short, two white bits of duck’s 
feather hackled to a hook with aggressive clumsiness and coarse material. 
‘* There’s nothing like ‘a coachman,’” he explained, ‘ for night-fishing ; some- 
thing big and whity is what you want, and don’t let it lie still a moment.” The 
advice has been worth shoals of fish, but if the flies that are sold as coachmen in 
the shops could have seen this humble companion in the title, they would have 
lost their whiteness for shame at the relationship. I ventured to suggest the 
expediency of playing a fish. ‘‘ Playing!” he said with fine scorn, ‘if you pull 
a fish be.ore he has time to know what’s happened, you won’t break your gut 
once ina hundred.” It is very true ; a fish can be bluffed as successfully as a 
man, and in weedy or rocky places the reluctance of trusting to tackle in this 
way has lost many fish that would have given themselves up to a strong hand 
without a strugzle. Much more counsel he gave me then and later, but he was 
most eloquent on the joys of night-fishing. ‘*T like it,” he would repeat ; 
‘* whether I catch or whether I don’t, I like my hour in the evening.” And for 
inc, I went home content, for I had found a true artist, and was swinging on an 
ash-twig threaded through the gills the biggest of the night’s catch. That was 
my first fish. And the iroral is that, though May-fly be swarming, ‘‘ a coach- 
man” of any shape or size, male in a shop or by a Berkshire forge, if thrown 
from a hidden body with a light hand, is the most deadly bait in existence for 
aiier-dinner fishing. ANGLER. 
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AN OLD-WORLD GARDEN. 
[To tHE Eprror or ‘* Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—This is the name given to my garden by many friends, and it is not 
unworthy of the title. The object I have in view in bringing it under the notice 
of your readers, is to show what pleasing effects can be produced by a judicious 
blending of border flowers with evergreen and flowering creepers upon walls. 
The amateur is too often satisfied with filling his borders with plants which he 
buys at so much a dozen, without considering for one moment if they are suitable 
to the particular garden in which they are to be planted. These are invariably 
purchased of the ‘all a-blowin’ and a-growin’ ” fraternity, who bring round to 
the door beddins-out stuff which has not been hardened off, hence it takes about 
three months to recover from the shock of being transferred to the open. The 
house in which I reside formed a portion of the ancient palace of the Bishops of 
Rochester, its massive stone walls having echoed the sound of their voices from 
Norman times until Cardinal John Fisher left the city never to return. Such 
time-honoured and hallowed associitions have stimulated me to adopt a style of 
gardening in harmony with the old dwelling. |The house is covered with ivy, 
Virginian creeper, jasmine, and everlasting pea, and the modern walls dividing 
the garden from those on either side are wildly luxuriant with ivy, large and 
small white jasmine, yellow jasmine, pyracanthus, roses, and three kinds of 
clematis, while here and there alo. g the coping snapdragons and_ wallflowers 


annually persist in pushing through the dense mass of creepers ; the latter are 





allowed to have their own way, being kept in check occasionally with the knife 
instead of shears, in order that their natural appearance may not be marred. 
The korders under the walls are full of bulbs, wallflowers, forget-me-not, 
lily of the valley, sweet-scented woodruff, London pride, blue, white, and 
yellow iris, pzeony, foxgloves, poppies, campanulas, Solomon’s seal, etc. 
The background is filed up with herbaceous phloxes and anemone 
vitifolia. All varieties of the nasturtium are present and find their way 
in every direction, even to the topmost tendrils of the creepers overhead. 
Such a combination as I have given presents an almost unbroken bank of flowers, 
foliage, and climbers to a height of 8ft. or gft., absolu‘ely devoid of stiffness, 
and picturesque in the highest degree. The narrow borders on either side of 
the stone flags are usually fi led with varieties of corn-flower, corn marigold, pinks, 
pansies, mignonette, and a few bedding plants and Marguerites interspersed. 
On either side of the entrance gate are borders backed by shrubs, with harpalium 
and evening primrose in the foreground at this time of year. Rising up behind 
all this are lofty lime trees on the college green outside, giving a charming 
finish to a picture which is still farther embellished by a glimpse of the cathedral 
beyond. As an amateur gardener, with nearly forty years’ experience, I may, 
perhaps, be permitted to add that satisfactory results cannot be attained in 4 
garden without unremitting attention and hard work. Some amateurs, we have 
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noted, work in ** fits and starts,” making a great mess, leaving others to clear up 
afier them. Some leave their gardens until they become thoroughly unsightly, 
and ate then surprised at the enormous amount of labour it requires to get them 
straight, while others, seeing beauty in everything, grow weeds as well as flowers. 
Weeds should not be allowed to exist in villa gardens, as every man who lives 
at home can make time to look over the borders for a few minutes daily. The 
same remark applies to lawns. If they are very foul a wholesale raid should be 
made on the weeds and daisies once for all ; after that, whenever a weed appears, 
hook it out. The best tool for this purpose is an old kitchen steel fork, the 
prongs of which have been previously reduced to half their length with a file. 
Amateurs are apt to allow their lawns to go unmown too long, when they 
become unsightly, and hence seriously detract from the beauty of a garden. 
The machine should be run over twice a week, and if the bottom is thin, let the 
grass fly for a season ; the turf will then continue to improve. Everything comes 
up in my garden year after year where it likes. I thin out with a careful hand, 
and I encourage the climbers to go where required. This, combined with 
systematic attention and scrupulous tidiness, produces results which are both 
pleasing and health giving. —GEORGE PAYNE. 





THE PHYLLOCACTUSES. 
[To rHe Eprror oF ‘**CountrRy LIFE.”] 
Sik,—As a grower of these for many years I was charmed with the splendid 
display of hybrids at the recent Temple Show of the Royal Horticultural Society 
made by the Messrs. Veitch. Such an exhibition should bring these brilliant 
flowers more into notice, but unfortunately cactuses have gota bad name. They 
are regarded as curiosities—stumpy, strange, and uncanny natives of the desert— 
but this is a mistake. Many are of course without beauty, but when the 
phyllocactuses flower nothing in the world can rival their gorgeous colouring. 
Big flowers emblazon the plants at this season of the year, and all this splendour 
is obtained at very little outlay of labour. They require no coddling treatment, 
rather resent it, growth commencing in April and ceasing in the following 
August. My practice at that period is to keep the soil moist at the roots and 
syringe overhead daily in hot weather. Sun, air, anda night temperature of 
about 65deg. are essential. Use plenty of drainage in the pots, and a soil made 
up of light loam, mixed with well-decayed cow manure and brick rubbish. 
During the winter months keep the plants in a light greenhouse and safe from 
frosts. In April flowers will appear, and throughout the summer. There are 
many hybrids, and, as could be seen from the Temple Show display, a rich 
variety of colours, from delicate rose to clear white. —B. 
FRUITS AGAINST WALL OUTDOORS. 
[To THE Eprvor or ‘Country LIFE.”] 

Str,—I wish to plant a grape vine, a peach tree, and a plum tree (not 
Victoria) against a wall with western aspect in my garden in the north-east 
suburb of London. Will you kindly advise the names of those most likely 
to be successful ?—WILLIAM GEORGE FINCH. 

__ [You cannot plant a better outdoor vine than the White Sweetwater if you 
wish to obtain fairly good bunches. This is really the only variety that in 
ordinary Seasons ripens its fruit in the open air, and then only when the weather 
1s warm and sunny. A good peach is Royal George, and of plums select The 
Czar. Grapes and peaches should have a south aspect, but peaches will some- 
times succeed on a west wall. Of course a plum too is most happy in that 
aspect. You must not plant until the end of October next, just as the leaves 
have fallen. —Ep. ] 

DOG FINDING HIS MUZZLE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.” | 
51R,—T am quite in accord with what I understand to be your views as to the 
little necessity and use for the muzzling orders ; but I think it will interest some 
of your readers to hear of an incident that happened with my own little dog 
and his muzzle. TI was calling at the cottage of a poor person, and had left the 
dog outside, of course duly muzzled. When I came out the dog was there, but 
the muzzle was not. I hunted left and right for it, in vain, At length my 
attention was attracted by the antics of the dog, which was making constant 
demonstrations as if it wanted me to follow it to the back of the cottage, where 
was a jungle of bramble, bracken, and wild roses. I went after it, and it led 
me quite straight, turning back now and then to see that I was following, some 
5oyds. to and through this jungle, and then stood still, looking down at its 
muzzle and thence to me. Tt was evidently the dog’s wish and purpose to bring 


me sri : aot Ale 
_ Me to the muzzle, and would seem to argue that he did not dislike it. The fact 


peep ng bis sentiments towards it are a little mixed, He does not like 
rept cm ~ — but he has learned to look on it with pleasure, when I take 
“aa pie ~ nner he knows it means that I am going to take him for a 
thigh re i las pleasant associations, In any case I thought the anecdote 
pe. i — somebody, as showing the dog’s intelligence ; and I hope I may 
ty, without provoking a smile, that it is: strictly true. I ami in hopes of 
re a tell you at some future time of the dog voluntarily picking up and 
g me his muzzle. —BRENDA. 
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A QUEER FAMILY. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*CountRY LIFE.” ] 
Str,—-It seems to me that this picture may be of interest. 
It is of a miniature Irish terrier, Chuckie, and three little 
ducklings she took a fancy to and adopted the morning 
they were hatched, and has looked after ever since-——now 
nearly a fortnight. She flies at the old hen that had the 
hatching of these ducklings, and has robbed her of all her 
tail feathers. She also flies at the other dogs if they go 
anywhere near her strange family. The ducklings seem 
to look on her as their protector, and fo!low her about. It 
is very funny to see the little dog’s distress when her 
supposed children swim about in a tin of. water; she licks 
them when they are taken out, and the other day she took 
them out one by one in her mouth and deposited them on 
the floor.—LAuRA M. RIGLEy, Purulia, Bengal. 


THE LEONBERG DOG. 

[To THE Eprror or “ Country LIFE.”] 
S1rk,—I am much interested in varieties of foreign dogs 
appearing from time to time in this country, and would 
be greatly obliged by your kindly describing the Leonberg 
for me. I have never seen one, but I hear that a specimen was recently 
benched at a provincial show. —A. VANSITTART. 

[The show at which a specimen of the Leonberg appeared was at Colchester 
the last week in June. The dog, rather a fine specimen, was benched by a Mr. 
J. M. Winch, and he was rather an easy winner in a class reserved for foreign 
dogs. It is not a thorough-bred variety, and is not recognised by many good 
judges ; in fact, one of the best in the country, whom we met at Colchester, 
declared it to be of a mongrel breed. It is of German manufacture, and is 
believed to have been founded by a Mr. Essig by crossing a St. Bernard with 
a Newfoundland. There was at one time quite a rage for the variety, and so 
great became the demand that other crosses were resorted to, and it has always 
been claimed that wolfhounds, sheepdogs, and even setters, in addition to the 
two previously named, were used to create the Leonberg. It is not at all a bad- 
looking variety, but following advice given us close on twenty years ago, we 
think it our duty to denounce the breed. Have nothing to do with it. —ED. | 


FIELD-GLASSES FOR OBSERVING BIRDS. 
[To THE Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—I notice that in your issue of July 2nd, with your customary impartiality 
and desire to get at the truth about everything, you permit a correspondent to 
recommend glasses ‘* made in Germany ” for observation in field natural history. 
I have never tried such glasses and I never shall, for I have convinced myself by 
experience that glasses of English manufacture are as near perfection as anything 
in this incomplete world can be. Messrs. Steward, of the Strand, and Messrs. 
Ross, of New Bond Street, may be absolutely relied upon to supply first-rate 
glasses, telescopes, and binoculars, at all prices, and some of them very moderate. 
Personally, I have always found the former ready to supply my needs to my 
complete satisfaction. Whether one has a small telescope or binoculars does not 
matter; but nobody would dream of using such a telescope as that of which 
Mr. Bremmers describes the cumbrousness. —- ANGLO-SAXON, 





ONDAY: I have arrived there! A Country Life is my 
own, if only for a few days, and I am idling with an 
industry worthy of my best reputation. It is fascinating 

to sit down and see other women getting tired while indulging in 
their croquet or tennis. Here we have quite deserted tennis 
for croquet, and all day long the girls stand about the lawn 
endeavouring to put balls through hoops which are a little too 
small for them, and swinging mallets that are so heavy they give 
me a pain in my arm when | attempt to lift them—I really must 
be very delicate. I think I look so much nicer enjoying the 
pleasures of inactivity, especially to-day, when I have on a soft 
white muslin dress with a small silk spot embroidered upon it, 
the skirt trimmed with four little frills round the hem, the bodice 
boasting a transparent yoke of Irish lace; the sash of muslin 
has frilled ends, and my new hat is made of biscuit-coloured 
straw with a transparent brim of lace edved with bouillonnés of 
tulle. It is a hat which turns up in the front with a curling 
bow of black velvet and a bunch of red roses. I had to exercise 
an enormous amount of control over my fashicnable enthusiasm 
to choose roses for a hat instead of cherries, but cherries are so 
popular, and popularity is the death-blow to my modest affec- 
tion. The last day I was in London I saw a woman lookin 
exceedingly nice in a Panama hat with a wreath of red and white 
currants round it, tied in the front with a narrow bow of velvet 
in a Louis XVI. design. She had on such a pretty gown of 
foulard too, of mauve and white boasting a satin surface, with a 
sash of ivory chiffon and an appliqué of lace on the ends. I also 
admired her parasol, made of mauve with a handle formed of 
carved wood in the shape of a duck in natural colours. Parasols 
are very pretty this year, mostly made of chiffon; they are 
perhaps more elegant than useful—they show appliqués of lace, 
and their edges are verv much frilled. Those of shaded silk 
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gathered into frills are novelties from Paris, but a most useful 
possession is a perfectly plain en tout cas selected to match each 
colour of which it has pleased Providence or your dressmaker to 
grant you acostume. For morning wear the prettiest parasols 
are of black and white striped glacé silk. And the ideal hat for 
the country—it has just come into the garden, and I am gazing 
at it with envy—is of string-coloured soft straw trimmed with 
bows of black tulle. These bows are so beautifully arranged I 
must get up from my chair to make the acquaintance of its 
wearer, and smile from her the secret of the address of her 
milliner. 

Wepnespay: We have had a wonderful day, bicycling all 
the morning down most beautiful lanes where the trees greeted 
each other most affectionately across the road, and every corner 
presented a fresh view of green and gold fields shot with scarlet 
poppies. How can anyone be so stupid as to live in town after 
the spring is once an established fact. We were a very well- 
dressed party of cyclists to-day, but, all the same, it is not a really 
hecoming exercise, and the world smart is beginning to leave it 
severely alone, realising that its best delight was its first novelty. 
To bicycle for a while in the country on a hot morning and stretch 
yourself out on the grass at intervals has its charms, which might 
be increased ten-fold if only some nice kind philanthropist would 
dot the roads about with places of refreshment. But I must not 
grumble any more on this point; it is a pet hobby of mine, the 
insufficiency and unattractiveness of the food offered to the 
wanderer by the bicycling way. : 

Nellie wore a new grey skirt which set admirably, and she 
completed it with a batiste shirt of écru tint and a straw hat 
turned up with a black velvet bow. Casually, I note that the 
hat which turns up from the face is not of much use as a 
protection against the sun. Trixie had on a white linen of so 
heavy a make that it retained its position with decorum even 
when the breeze blew from the hills. She had a shirt of mauve 


RED LINEN DRESS EMBROIDERED IN WHITE, WITH RIBBON. REVERS, 
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NELLIE'S BODICE. 


silk with a turn-down collar of white lawn, a white kid belt 
round her very small waist, and a hat of mauve straw wreathed 
with blue lobelia in a most daring fashion. The strictly manly 
sailor hat, whose advantages I am always upholding to the 
bicyclists, is in truth not becoming to one woman out of six, so 
that the wise have softened its outline and compromised its 
simplicity by a scarf of lace or a bow of velvet. 

Trixie gave us all the news of Henley, while she abused us 
for not having participated in its delights. I recognise that these 
are truly fascinating, but when you have seen Henley for six 
years under the same conditions, the unalterable law of change, 
as the dramatist has it, makes you seek to spend the first week 
of July anywhere—anywhere out of the view of the regatta. 
Trixie seems to have divided all her attention between two girls 
in bright red linen dresses, embroidered in red and black cotton, 
and a certain disguised minstrel, who sang songs to her house- 
boat every evening. Of such are the joys of the young. 

It was very delightful to get home after our exercise and lie 
down again under those trees in our tea-gowns. Tea-gowns being 
garments of which Nellie does not approve this week—she is 
always altering her fixed opinions—she wore a bodice that she 
bought at Jay’s sale, of cream chiffon with transparent lace yolk 
and sleeves, the epaulets and trimmings being made of lace 
followed by a black bébé ribbon. Knowing that she was not 
nearly so comfortable under its influence as we were in our loose 
garments, she held forth on the evils of self-indulgence. Nellie 
is a nice woman, but I shall have to leave the house if Tom 
encourages her to imagine herself superior. She has been 
talking furniture to us at intervals during the day, explaining 
the advantages of the really beautiful in form and colour, and 
deploring the vulgar taste of the populace. This was while she 
was dwelling on the beauties of the house she had just taken, 
furnished by Collinson and Lock. We all know that Collinson 
and Lock have lovely things: it was only last week I was up at 
their place in Oxford Street, viewing some beautiful tapestries 
and brocades of English make and French and Italian design. 
Collinson and Lock are not dear either in their prices. ‘Time 
was, but time is not, and now you can take advantage of taste and 
judgment, both excellent commodities, at this establishment, 
under quite inexpensive conditions. When I marry—an obser- 
vation I always make to a chorus of derision from my family— 
I shall certainly furnish from Collinson and Lock’s; they guide 
you gently on the path you should travel to the elegant, and 
some of their old inlaid furniture is uniquely lovely, while 
modern art has, under their auspices, effected wonderful results 
with a new process of engraving and inlaying. 
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